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Shetland Ponies For Sale. 


A. C. Quick, Forest 8t., Medford, Mass. 


PP ae iT) 
Landmarks” in the Old Bay State” 
A BOOK WORTH READING. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


W. R. COMER, Elmwood Road, WELLESLEY, MAss. 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 














I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


In school, at athletic meetings— 
anywhere, says Grenville Kleiser 
(formerly of Yale Faculty). He 
makes you self reliant—brave— 
manly—so that you can talk be- 
fore one or a thousand persons. 
Just give him 15 of your spare 
minutes daily—at home—and he 
will speedily teach you how to 


Debate—Be Leader in Clubs—Address 
the Class—-Sell Things—BeEntertaining 
and Popular at Parties — Converse In- 
terestingly—Win Promotion in School 

The Kleiser Mail Instruction in Public 
Speaking covers the entire subject and is for 
“grown-ups and young folks who desire to 
hold a big place in the world. This Course 
will make you a winning talker and will 






develop a pleasing personality. A postal 
brings full free particulars. No agent will 
bother you. Write NOW. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 347, New York. 


























For Xmas Gifts 


Choose Leavens 
Furniture 





: 


Good, Solid Oak Construction 


@_ Colonial, cottage and other designs. 
Your own taste in finish. 
@, Leavens Furniture is different. It ap- 
peals to people of taste and refinement. 
@, Whether you buy to present to a friend 
or as a treat to yourself, the transaction 
will give you both pleasure and satis- 
faction. 
@ Shipments carefully made, insuring 
safe delivery. 

Send for complete set of over 200 


illustrations and order by mail 
if you cannot come to our warerooms. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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; | gymnasium, for which a fund of more than 


® | stalled new presidents since the opening of the 
(\ | college year in September. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


A’ the various New England colleges new 
buildings are constantly required by the 
growth and development of these progressive 
institutions. At Dartmouth and at Smith 
there have recently been completed and dedi- 


this week on the cover of The Companion. 
The new Dartmouth building, which is used 
for administration purposes and for the School 
of Finance, is the gift of Edward Tuck, of the 
class of 1862, who has long been a generous | 
benefactor of the college and of his native 
state of New Hampshire. The latest addition 
to the numerous beautiful structures at Smith 
is used as an assembly hall; the picture shows | 
the young women coming from the morning | 
chapel service. The building is called the| 
John M. Greene Hall, in honor of the oldest | 
trustee of the college. Doctor Greene was the | 
close adviser of Miss Sophia Smith when the | 
college was chartered in 1871, and is affection- 
ately called ‘‘the father of Smith.’’ 

Two New England educational institutions | 
are about to move to new sites, where large 
groups of handsome buildings will be erected 
for their uses. Boston College, a growing 
Catholic institution, is to move from Harrison 
Avenue, Boston, to a hill in Newton that 
overlooks the Chestnut Hill Reservoir. The 
administration building, the first structure of 
a large group, is now nearly completed, and 
its lofty tower, one hundred and seventy feet 
high, will become a landmark for miles round. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
| planning to move within the next few years 
from Boylston Street, Boston, to the Cambridge 
shore of the Charles River, just below Har- 
vard Bridge. The proposed site contains fifty 
acres, and if the plan is carried through, more 
than three million dollars will be spent upon a 
symmetrical group of new buildings, such as 
will meet the needs of the Institute for many 
years to come. It is suggested that in con- 
nection with this group there be built a re- 
production of the famous tower of the Church 
of St. Botolph in old Boston, England. That 
tower is two hundred and ninety feet high, and 
of impressive architecture. 

Several of the New England colleges have 
built new dormitories within the past year, to 
meet the needs of the steadily increasing num- 
| ber of students. Middlebury College is build- 
|ing a new fifty-thousand-dollar gymnasium, 
}and Bowdoin is busy with plans for a new 





| one hundred thousand dollars was raised by 
|alumni and friends. Four New England col- 
| leges—the University of Vermont, Wellesley, 
| Boston University and Holy Cross—have in- 


* 
| K\JEW Bedford is now much more interested in 

cotton-manufacturing than in the whaling 
business, which made it famous and prosperous 
in earlier days. However, it still remains the 
chief market in the world for whale oil and 
bone, and the whaling industry is more active 
now than it was a few years ago. There 
are twenty whaling-vessels in the New Bed- 
ford fleet—eight barks, nine schooners, two 
brigs and a steamer. Six whalers hail from 
other New England ports and eleven from 
San Francisco. In all, there are thirty-seven 
American whalers now in active service. Two 
years is now considered a reasonable period for 
the whaling voyage of a square-rigger and one 
year for that of a schooner, although in the old 
days whalers were often four or five years away 
from port. Formerly one thousand barrels of 
sperm oil in three years was considered a good 
record for a whaler, but a thousand barrels is 
considered a fair catch for a single season, 
now that steam has displaced sail power on 
the whaling-ships. ® 


RECENT reference in The Companion to 

the Connecticut farmer who drove forty- 
eight yoke of oxen to a grange fair has brought 
from several old subscribers interesting remi- 
niscences of the times when oxen were much 
more numerous than they are now in the 
farming communities of New England. One 
subscriber relates the following incident, which 
oceurred in Connecticut some fifty years ago. 
He says: 

‘*As a boy I lived on my father’s farm in 
Watertown, Connecticut. There was a cattle- 
show in the neighboring town of Waterbury, 
and a prize of one hundred dollars was offered 
to the town bringing in the largest number of 
oxen owned therein. Watertown was famous 
in those days for the large number of fine 
Devonshire cattle which the farmers raised 
and used, and they determined to win the prize, 
if possible. Accordingly, the town was can- 
vassed and every farmer invited to send his 
oxen. I had two yoke to swell the number. 
A cart with a large rigging was decorated with 
grain, fruit and flowers, and the oxen attached 
to it, graded as to size. There were one hun- 
dred and five yoke in line, and if forty-eight 
yoke made a team one-eighth of a mile long, 
this team-must have been more than a quarter 
of a mile in length. It nearly surrounded the 








fair-grounds, and captured the prize.’’ 





cated new buildings, of which views are given Sold at 
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HUNT THE CORAL SANDS FOR 
TROPICAL SHELLS, 


Tiny but beautiful. Direct from the Caribbean 
Sea coast. Fascinating occupation winter’ eve- 
nings. Send ten cents to ‘‘ Home Museum,”’ 
P. O. Box 64, Cambridge, Mass. 


ire sre oneNson] — Underground 


pS Garbage Receiver 
NO FREEZING. NO LITTER. NO ODORS. 
pens 


AWYER’S 


For the Laundry & 


S Crystal 
Oldest in America. 
Best in the World. 
To restore the color of faded goods 
And make them look like new, 

Wash with Sawyer’s Ammonia and Borax 
And rinse with Sawyer’s Crystal Blue. 
Blue, in Sprinkling Top Bottles, 5c., 10c. and 15c. 
Ammonia and Borax, 10c., 15c. and 25c. per bottle. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad St., Boston. 
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with the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Guarantee 
Farrar 


rect from factory. 
H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 





d. Circular free. 
8 , Lynn, Mass. 
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The Young Man or Woman c=» ct « position 
Who Knows Stenography ... 


any time. 
@ His work brings him in contact with the “live” end of the business and with the men who 
are doing things. He is “on the inside”; he knows where the opportunities are to be found and 
when. Best of all, no time is wasted—stenography will prove invaluable all through one’s 
business career. Governor Wilson of New Jersey writes his notes in shorthand to-day. 


@ We are especially equipped to train young men and women. Under the school’s auspices our 
students enjoy all the advantages of Boston. We find homes for students and look after them. 


Begin any Monday. Write now for our Catalogue—it tells how. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, Principal, Malden, Mass. 


9 
BELLS SEASONING 
For 40 Years preferred by Chefs,Cooks, 
¢i/Housekeepers to flavor 
Dressings for Poultry,Game, 
Meats e/ Fish.Get Bells 


only original Refuse imitati 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good when 
baked and served separately). ‘Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add an 
even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning, an even teaspoon salt, 
and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp, and chopped fine. When 
well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 

Nore.—The above dressing may be improved, to some tastes, by adding chopped nuts of 
any kind, chestnuts, peanuts, walnuts, etc. Oysters also give a fine flavor. 

Remember, a 10 cent can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 Ibs. of meat or poultry, and the 25 cent can 300 Ibs. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning 
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Al zing tonic twang of Caracas Chocolate 
—the fresh flavors of nuts and fruit 
|| | juices—an irresistible Frenchy snap that 

[| sets the taste on edge for more. 
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T the lace counter 

A Bernice paused 

long enough to ex- 
amine a bit of delicate 
Honiton. She lifted it 
between the tips of her 
gloved fingers as care- 
fully as if the lace were 
some tender living thing. 

‘*Would you like to see 

some of these patterns ?’’ 
The girl behind the 
counter spoke with cour- 
teous deference, but not 
without a touch of eager- 
ness. 

But with a little sigh, 

Bernice shook her head. 
She really could not 
afford any more lace 
with Christmas so near, 
and her allowance, gen- 
erous though it was, 
already spent. 

She smiled somewhat 
whimsically as she 
looked at the pretty 
young saleswoman, 
whose brown eyes 
flashed back a ready re- 
sponse. 

‘*No, not to-day, 

though it’s very tempt- 
ing.’’ Then she added, 
**T hope I’ll see you 
at the ‘Friendly,’ Clare. 
I’m going to make a 
little address, and I do 
want all the girls to 
come. ’” 

She nodded and passed 
on. 

The air was thick and 
close, and Bernice loos- 
ened her furs as she 
entered the elevator. The smile 
which had lighted her face 
while she bent over the lace 
counter had disappeared. Her 
errand was a vexatious one, 
and the crowded, overheated 
shop was disagreeable to her. 

On the third floor she visited a counter piled 
high with shirt-waists of every description. A 
card was suspended above them, marked in 
big letters : 

Special Reduction of these Waists, 
For Two Days Only. 

There was a crowd of women gathered about 
the counter. The girl in charge was a slender, 
delicate creature, pathetically weary. Not 
only were her eyes heavily lined, but her small 
face was pale with the exhaustion from the 
busy season. She was attending to the insist- 
ent inquiries of a woman who, shirt-waist in 
hand, was questioning its durability in color 
and texture. 

Bernice interrupted with the confidence of 
one accustomed to be served. 

‘*T am in rather a hurry and will not keep 
you a minute. I bought this waist here, and 
since it does not suit at all, I wish to return 
it.” 

She laid the article on the counter. 

‘*T do not happen to have a charge account 
here,’’ she continued, calmly, ‘‘but you can 
give me a credit slip to any of the depart- 
ments. ’’ 

The girl hesitated ; her voice faltered: ‘‘I am 
sorry, but these waists are not to be exchanged. 
You see, they are reduced, and — 

‘*The card there says nothing about not 
exchanging them,’’ interrupted Bernice. ‘‘I 
always return articles which do not suit.’’ 

Bernice was tired, and in no humor to argue 
with a vexatious little shop-girl. Her manner 
said as much. She touched the offending waist 
with the tip of her finger. ‘‘Please make me 
out a credit slip as quickly as you can. I am 
very much pressed for time. ’’ 

Again the girl hesitated, while a distressed 
look came into her tired eyes. ‘‘I refused a 
lady just ten minutes ago,’’ she said, earnestly. 
‘*T spoke to Mr. Barnett first, and he told me 
there was to be no exchange. ’’ 

Bernice glanced about her. Although the 
store was not one to which she often came, she 
felt fairly certain that the floor-walker knew 
her. She saw him standing at a little distance, 
and quickly crossed the aisle. 

Mr. Barnett, recognizing her at once, came 
forward with obsequious politeness, for he 
greatly desired the patronage of the rich Miss 
Cloud. 

Now it was quite true that a few moments 
earlier he had told Minna to permit no ex- 
change of waists, but on that occasion the 


* 








DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





“| AM SORRY, BUT THESE WAISTS ARE NOT TO BE EXCHANGED.” 




















purchaser had been an uncouth woman, with a| word by Paula Rensky to be sure to come to 


shawl over her head. 


| 


Bernice spoke as she would not have spoken | 


had she stopped to think. 

‘*Yes, the girl was really impertinent,’’ she 
explained, looking at Mr. Barnett with indig- 
nant eyes. ‘‘I simply desired a credit slip, as 
I keep no account here, and she refused me. 
I wonder you permit such discourtesy in your 
shop. One feels like never coming here, when 
there are so many stores where salespeople are 
courteous and accommodating. ’’ 

Mr. Barnett scowled upon the luckless 
Minna, who was still patiently attending to 
her first customer. He beckoned to her im- 
periously. 

‘*Make out a credit slip at once!’’ he com- 
manded, in a sharp voice. ‘‘Miss Cloud wishes 
to exchange this article. ’’ 

Minna turned to obey in astonished silence, | 
while Mr. Barnett again addressed Bernice 
apologetically : 

‘*She’s new, Miss Cloud; we only got her in 
for the holiday rush, and after that is over, we 
shall let her go. I hope you’ll make allow- 
ances. ’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ returned Bernice, carelessly, 
‘*but you know that sort of thing injures your 
trade. ’’ 

Bernice was conscious of nothing beyond her 
own irritation. She did not know that Minna 
had heard every word and was fighting back 
the tears. Minna dared not lift her eyes as 
she handed Bernice the slip of paper, nor did 
she make any reply to Mr. Barnett’s sharp 
reprimand. That seemed of little moment 
compared with the fact that her place was 
gone. 

She had so hoped to give satisfaction and be 
retained after the new year. It seemed bit- 
terly hard that she had offended through 
obeying orders. She had not suspected that 
there were privileged customers. 

‘*Pretty hard, eh?’’ said the woman, who 
was still deciding on her waist. ‘‘Think you’ll 
be fired ?’’ 

Minna nodded. 

‘That was Miss Cloud, and she’s: an awful 
swell. ’’ 

A fierce wave of resentment rushed over her. 
Why should another girl have the power with 
a careless word to take away her means of 
living? 

What had that woman called her? Miss 
Cloud? Why, it was she who had sent her 








the Friendly Society! All the girls were talk- 
ing about the good times that they had there. 
And Miss Cloud was president! 

Paula had said that it was ‘‘great.’’ She 
had given up going to public dances and cheap 
shows because of the ‘‘Friendly,’’ and of what 
Miss Cloud had said. Minna’s lip curled. 
Well, Paula might think as she liked; for her 
part, she had seen all that she desired to see of 
Miss Cloud. It was easy to talk, but how 
about actions ? 

She mopped her red eyes with her damp 
little ball of a handkerchief, and turned wearily 
back to her work. 

Meanwhile Bernice, with a little frown, was 
consulting her watch. 

**You’ll have to hurry, Jackson,’’ she said 
| to the chauffeur. ‘‘I’m ten minutes late, as it 
is. All on account of that stupid girl,’’ she 
added to herself. 

The machine darted forward, and Bernice, 


leaning comfortably against the cushions, dis- | 


missed the morning’s experiences from her 
mind, to think instead of the address which 
she was to make that evening at the meeting 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


Having been unanimously elected president, | ment, 
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girl about Bernice’s age 


paused in her rapid 
walk, and waved her big 
muff. 


‘* Just in time, Bernie. 
Oh, what lovely flow- 
ers !’’ 

Bernice held the blos- 
soms nearer, as she bade 
the chauffeur wait. 

‘**Yes, they are pretty, 
and I thought they 
would help this dreary 
place. I hope every- 
thing is ready.’’ 

Josephine smiled 
rather doubtfully. ‘‘It’s 
not very attractive, cer- 
tainly, but I suppose we 
can’t do any better. I 
do hope the girls will 


come. ’’ 
“Oh, I think they 
will. If Paula Rensky 


comes, the rest will fol- 
low like a flock of sheep. 
She has a wonderful 
influence on all of 
them. ’’ 

Climbing the narrow 
stairs, the two girls en- 
tered the long hall. Ber- 
nice began putting her 
flowers into some tall 
vases. 

**I’m counting a great 
deal on this meeting,’’ 
she said, while she ar- 
ranged the blossoms with 
deft fingers. ‘‘I have 
taken a great deal of 
trouble with my paper, 
and the music, too.’’ 

She opened the piano 
and struck some chords. 

‘*Tt’s tolerably well-tuned ; it’s 
expensive, having it at all, but 
music draws better than any- 
thing else. Let me see, there 
will be my address, the music, 
and those views which Doctor 
Anderson promised. ’’ 

‘*Don’t forget the refreshments.’’ Josephine 
was adding more coal to the smoky little stove, 
for the hall was chilly. 

‘*T haven’t. Betty made the cakes yester- 
day.’’ 

‘‘Why, Bernie, I do believe this is your pet 
hobby, you are so enthusiastic. ’’ 

‘*It certainly is. Just think, Josie, of the 
good it midst do! How do we know where 
these girls spend their evenings, many of them 
with such dreadfully unattractive homes and 
dismal boarding-places! Isn’t it for us to help 
them? I think of Doctor Anderson’s saying 
that there ought to be a sisterhood of women, 
as well as a brotherhood of men. Well, I don’t 
believe there’s anything more to be done.’’ 
Bernice gathered up the crumpled tissue-paper 
wrappings of her flowers. ‘‘I’ll take you home 
in the car,’’ she continued. ‘‘It’s not a bit 
out of my way.’’ 

‘*Bernice, whatever are we to do? This 
meeting is hopeless. Here it’s half past seven, 
and only these two girls, Rita Sphere and 
Nora Ryan, and they are not the ones we want 
most. ’’ 

Bernice’s face was heavy with disappoint- 
her lips tremulous. She stood in the 


she had spent no little time and thought in | little dressing-room, where she had discarded 


trying to make the programs attractive. 


So | her wraps. 


In her clinging white gown, with 


far the attendance had been gratifying, and|a cluster of roses in her belt, she was very 


Doctor Anderson had complimented her warmly 
upon her success. 

As the motor-car passed a florist’s shop, 
Bernice called upon Jackson to stop. In spite 
of the fact that she was late, she went into 
the store to buy some yellow and white chrys- 
anthemums. 

‘“*‘They will make that dingy hall look 
brighter and more attractive,’’ she thought, as 
she reéntered the car. She had arranged to 
nteet another of the members at the hall that 
afternoon, to see that everything was in readi- 
ness for the meeting. She felt a pleasurable 
glow as she reviewed the address that she 
was to make, for she had chosen her words 
carefully, and felt that they must stir her 
listeners. 

She had tried especially to impress upon them 
the beauty of perfect honesty and attention to 
duty. She wondered if the girls would under- 
stand. A smile curved her red lips as she 
thought of Doctor Anderson and his approba- 
tion. 

As the car drew up in front of the hall, a 








sweet and pretty. But her face was anxious, 
and as she gathered her notes together, she 
glanced again at the little clock. It was hard, 
when she was so full of interest, to meet with 
so poor a response. How ungrateful of these 
girls for whom she had given so much of her 
time and strength ! 

‘Doctor Anderson has come, too,’’ whis- 
pered Josephine, ‘‘and he had to make such 
an effort to get here. It’s just as you said. If 
that girl Paula had come, she’d have brought 
the whole crowd. ’’ 

‘“‘And why didn’t she?’’ Bernice spoke 
almost in a wail. She thought of her carefully 
prepared talk, her flowers, her time. ‘‘Why 
didn’t she?’’ 

Josephine shook her head. ‘‘I don’t know, 
but perhaps if you’d take Rita in the motor, 
and go to Paula’s,—it isn’t far; just over that 
Italian fruit-stall,—I dare say you could get 
her, and find out about the others. There 
must be some reason, for they all promised to 
come. ’’ 

Bernice hesitated, then reached for her cloak. 
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HE first honey-bees in the Puget Sound 
country were brought in three hives from 
lowa in an emigrant wagon. Before that 

the great Northwest was a beeless Eden. The 
Indians there had never tasted honey or seen 
a bee. 

On the long’ journey the hives were generally 
kept closed, so that the bees could not get out; 
but where flowers abounded, the vents were 
sometimes opened and the bees allowed to issue 
forth to gather sweets. 

They would come back unerringly to the hive 
at night if the wagon had not moved. If the 
wagon had moved on, they would come back 
to the place where it had stood, then circle 
about, bewildered. 

After a few circuits in the air, some of them, 
rising higher and higher, would appear to take 
the trail. These would follow and overtake 
the wagon; but many of them, particularly 
those loaded with honey or pollen, never found 
it, and were lost—so many that soon it was 
deemed best not to move when bees were out. 


- To the Sioux, beyond Laramie Fort, these | The whites learned from the Indians to cook | two or three days. 


beehives were a source of con- 
tinal wonder. ‘‘White man’s 
tame-flies,’’ they termed the 
bees; and after they learned 
that the insects would sting, 
they called them ‘‘bad flies’’ 
and ‘‘sharp-tailed flies. ’’ 

The Sioux chief, Little 
Wolf, remained for an hour 
or two one day in silent 
contemplation of the hives, 
apparently studying the ento- 
mological problem for him- 
self. By way of assisting his 
ideas, the emigrants offered 
him a small bit of honey in 
the comb, over which he 
smacked his lips loudly. 

His conclusions, however, 
were not wholly flattering 
to the emigrants. ‘‘Ugh!’’ 
he finally grunted. ‘‘White 
brother much lazy. Make 
tlies work for him!’’ 

When the emigrants finally 
settled in the Puget Sound 
country, and set the hives 
under a shed, the Nesqually 
Indians were also captivated 
by the novel spectacle of tame 
flies gathering sweets for the 
use of the family. With the 
broadest of grins, they 
watched the busy insects come 
and go, and since, on that 
coast, all novelties were then 
believed by the natives to 
come from Boston, they called 
the bees ‘‘ Boston big flies. ’’ 
‘* Boston,’’ indeed, was their 
word for all civilized goods 
and inventions, and even 
for the white emigrants 
themselves. A white trader 
was a ‘* Boston man,’’ and 
his gun a ‘‘ Boston gun.’’ 

Those first bees were of common or native 
stock, improved by the introduction of Ligurian 
queens, brought originally from Italy. One 
swarm died the first winter, and one of the 
others became demoralized by the strange new 
conditions. It made little but comb, and 
swarmed seven or eight times the following 
summer. Most of the young swarms, with 
their queens, escaped to the woods. 

Mr. Clement White, then a lad of thirteen, 
now one of the old residents of Washington, 
has given me an amusing account of finding 
one of these runaway swarms. 

That must have been while the Nesquallies 
and the white settlers were yet on good terms, 
for Mr. White speaks of playing in the woods 
with the ‘‘Squally’’ boys, as he calls them, 
and says that he frequently went to see them 
at their ‘‘houses,’’ some of which were very 
large, built of thick planks split from huge 
cedar and fir logs eight feet in diameter. Many 


“ WHITE 
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|of these structures, he states, were as big) 


as a large barn, and would lodge sixty people. 

| On the day when they found the bees, 
| Clement, as I will now call him, and another 
white boy, named Jimmy Meeker, had gone 
to an Indian ‘‘kalse roast,’’ at a meadow a 
mile or two up the Nesqually River. 

The tuber which these Indians called kalse 
is the root of a sunflower which then grew 
wild throughout the Puget Sound region. It 
resembles a small carrot, but is white, and to 

| be most palatable, it has to be slowly roasted. 
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a broad hole in the ground, about two feet deep, 
| and wide enough to allow all the tubers to be 
packed at the bottom in a layer a foot thick. 
On the kalse was then placed a layer of 
‘‘sallal-berry’’ twigs, ‘‘squelebs’’ leaves, and 
sometimes ‘‘kinnikinic’’ leaves, if these could 
be found growing near. Then, over all, the 
earth was drawn back and packed level with 
the surrounding ground. On it a fire was built. 
Several hours were required for-the roasting. 
The most successful beds, indeed, were those 
that roasted slowly overnight, and even for 
Our hungry youngsters, 
however, had no intention of 
waiting so long; they were 











BROTHER MUCH LAZY. 


it; and many an emigrant family pieced out 
its scanty food-supply with roasted kalse. 

The Indians dug the tubers with a peculiar 
crooked stick, formed from a sapling of some 
tough wood. They thrust the stick into the 
earth beside the kalse stalk, and by a dexterous 
twist, threw the tuber out. 

There were thirty or more young Squallies, 
besides Clement and Jimmy, at the meadow 
that day; and for an hour or two they all dug 
kalse industriously. The tubers had matured, 
and there were acres of the stalks in the bottom- 
lands. Both the white boys had kalse sticks, 
but they could not equal their red playfellows 
at twisting out the roots. They dug not less 
than twenty bushels—enough, it was thought, 
for a grand roast. Squally girls followed the 
boys about, nipping off the stalks and putting 
the tubers together in one heap. 

The ‘‘kalse bed’’ for roasting the roots had 





next to be laid. It was made by scooping 
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in too much of a hurry to 
begin the feast. 

After laying the bed, they 
all set off to gather wood for 
the fire, no small task at that 
meadow, for numerous kalse 
roasts had taken place there, 
with the result that most of 
the old dry trees and brush 
had been burned. They had 
to go to a considerable dis- 
tance, and even then could 
not get a proper supply. 
Clement and Jimmy, how- 
ever, discovered a dead cedar, 
which had broken off near the 
ground, and partly falling, 
had lodged against a large 
Douglas fir. The boys saw 
that it would furnish good 
fuel, if only they could get 
it down. So they shouted to 
the Indian lads to come and 
help pull on it. 

Ten or twelve of them came 
with a’ whoop. They tied 
a pony’s tether-rope of 
plaited green hide about the 
cedar trunk, and all took 
hold to pull. At the first 
pull, they started the trunk 
off the broken stump. At 
the same moment they heard 
a deep humming sound, and 
saw a large flake of honey- 
comb fall from the place 
where the cedar rested against 
the other tree. 

Jimmy Meeker had heard 
of honey-bees. ‘‘There’s a 
wild bees’ nest up there!’’ he 
said to Clement, and ran to 
pick up the flake of comb. It 
had fallen eighty or ninety 
feet, and at first none of the bees came down 
with it, although the boys could see a cloud of 
angry insects about the shattered nest. 

Jimmy snatched up the flake of comb, from 
which honey was dripping, took a bite out of 
it with much gusto, and gave Clement a bite. 
The young redskins stared at them in wonder, 
for they had never seen honeycomb before. 
When Jimmy offered to share the windfall 
with them, they drew back at first with many 
shrugs and exclamations. But finally one of 
them ventured to taste it. He liked the honey 
so well that the rest promptly followed his 
example, for by this time the whole party had 
gathered round—even the Squally girls. They 
speedily devoured the flake of comb, and called 
it ‘‘hyas Boston.’’ 

Then they cast longing looks aloft for more. 
‘* Tyas kloshe!’’ they cried. ‘*Hyas muck- 
a-muck |’? 

By this time most of the bees had gone back, 


and were clustered on a large mass of comb 
which Jimmy and Clement could see directly 
under the upper part of the cedar trunk, where 
it rested against the fir. Instead of nesting in 
a hollow tree, this swarm had built their combs 
in the sheltered place between the two tree 
trunks. 

The boys walked round underneath, to recon- 
noiter the store of sweets. 

‘‘Another good pull will fetch it down,’’ 
Jimmy said to Clement. ‘‘Get ’em all on the 
tether-rope, and I’ll give the word. ’’ 

The Indian girls, as well as the boys, took 
hold; they strung out the tether-line, and 
when Jimmy shouted, ‘‘Hoop-la!’’ all pulled 
with might and main. 

The old cedar started, cracked loudly, then 
gave way at the top, and when the whole 
team lunged forward, down it came with a 
loud crash—honeyeomb, bees and dry brush, 
all in one confused mass. 

Just then, apparently, Jimmy realized that 
bees would sting. ‘‘Look out!’’ he shouted. 
Both he and Clement ran for safety. But not 
so with the Squally boys. The instant the old 
tree struck the ground, they all let go the line 
and rushed up at once, scuffling, pushing, and 
snatching at the broken pieces of comb that 
lay crushed under the cedar trunk. 

Right there they made their first acquaintance 
with the enraged proprietors of the honey. A 
dense cloud of bees greeted them; and as most 
of these young Indians were barelegged, as 
well as barearmed and bareheaded, the insects 
got to work, not only with great promptness, 
but with telling effect. At first there were 
half-suppressed exclamations, then screeches, 
hoots and howls of anguish. Jumping to their 
feet, the whole crowd ran back, screaming and 
fighting bees with both hands. 

‘“*Even Jimmy and [ and some of the less 
venturesome Squally lasses, who had retreated 
to a distance, were obliged to keep close to 
cover,’’ said Mr. White. ‘‘An awful buzzing 
filled the air. Furious bees darted forth on 
all sides, and found so many victims that 
immediately a stampede ensued, the whole 
party of honey - seekers fleeing back to the 
meadow. 

**Those red boys didn’t ery or shed tears. 
An Indian can’t, you know. He couldn’t if 
he tried. Even an Indian baby doesn’t often 
ery, not after he is three months old. If he 
is hurt, he gives a horrible little grin, and 
bears it. 

‘*T heard an old doctor say once that a red- 
skin hasn’t got much in the way of tear-glands 
in his eyes; that they are not developed as they 
are in white people. I never saw one of those 
Indian boys ery, but they would howl like 
Sancho when they got hurt. 

‘*Their faces and their arms and their legs 
soon began to swell. They danced round that 
meadow and howled like coyotes. You could 
have heard them a mile off. Some of them 
could hardly see out of their eyes. 

‘None of us went back there to get the 
honey. You could not have coaxed one of 
those young redskins to go near the place. 

‘** Kultus buz-buz !’ they said. 

‘*But that night, after I had gone home and 
told about it, my father rigged up in his buck- 
skins and went there with two piggin buckets. 
He put on some mittens, pulled his cap down 
over his ears, and after raising a smoke, filled 
both the buckets with honeycomb. ~ 

‘‘We didn’t have our kalse roast that time. 
1 saw some of the Squallies the next day ; their 
arms and faces and legs looked queer. Their 
folks didn’t understand what ailed them. 
Indians do a good deal of dosing and doctoring 
with roots and herbs. The old squaws. were 
trying to cure the youngsters with crushed 
kinnikinie leaves. 

‘*For weeks after that, whenever Jimmy 
and I met any of these Squally boys, they 
would pull an awful face, and grunt out, 
‘Kultus buz-buz! Boston skookum buz- 
buz !’ which, freely translated, meant that the 
‘Boston flies that live in a hive are as bad as* 
bad can be.’ ’’ 





‘Well, we can rush. Tell Doctor Anderson to 
wait. ’’ 

The girl, Rita, looked somewhat doubtfully 
at the machine. Bernice gave her a little 
push. 

‘*Hurry,’’ she said, ‘‘and tell Jackson where 
to go.’’ 

The car whirled round the corner, and 
stopped before a small fruit-stand. Rita 
silently led the way up a flight of dirty steps 
at the rear. 

A ray of light showed beneath a doorway. 
At Rita’s knock the door opened, and Bernice 
started in surprise. For the tiny room was 
crowded with girls, and when she glanced 
at their startled faces, it seemed to her 
that all the missing members were assembled 
here. 

A tall girl, with dark hair, caught sight of 
Rita, and came forward. Bernice recognized 
her at once, and spoke a little sharply: 

‘‘Why, Paula, why haven’t you come to 
the meeting? You’re not forgetting that it 
takes place to-night, are you? What are all 
the girls doing here?’’ 

Paula drew back, and several of the girls 
moved. In a low chair Bernice saw the 


| huddled figure of a girl who was covering her 
face with her hands. 

| ‘*It’s this way,’’ whispered Paula. ‘‘The 
| girls were to stop for Minna. She has the floor 
|above me, you know. And she’s new, and 
| Stands back, so we were all to come along 
| together, meeting here first, but now Minna’s 
|in trouble.. She just can’t bear to tell her 
| mother, —she’s sick, —so one of us’!] have to do 
| the telling, and Minna says she doesn’t feel 
like going to the Friendly. But we’re not for- 
getting it, Miss Cloud.’’ 

| Paula’s large dark eyes 
| troubled ones gravely. ° 
| ‘*But what is Minna’s trouble? Perhaps I 
;can help.’’ Bernice turned and looked with 
| perplexity at the bent head. 





met Bernice’s 


‘*She’s lost her place,’’ whispered Paula. 
She moved aside, and at the same moment 
Minna, raising her head, let her hands fall to 
| her lap. 
| When Bernice caught sight of the miserable, 
| tear-stained face, she started, and turned a 
| little pale. ‘‘Oh!’’ she exclaimed. 
Then coming nearer, she bent over the girl, 
| who looked up at her sullenly. 
| ‘*You—you have been discharged because of 


what I said to the floor-walker about that 
waist ?’’ 

Minna appeared unable to speak ; she nodded. 

‘*Paula will have to tell her mother, ’’ inter- 
rupted one of the girls. ‘‘She is in bed up- 
stairs, and the doctor has just gone. ’’ 

The tears rolled down Minna’s cheeks. 
Bernice leaned over her until her soft scarf 
brushed the tear-wet face. - 

‘*It was because of that waist?’’ she asked 
again. 

‘*Yes,’’ returned Minna. ‘‘Yousee, I didn’t 
know about the difference. I thought I was 
to treat every one the same, and I’d just 
refused a lady. I didn’t know about your 
money. ’’ 

Bernice turned from white to a blazing scar- 
let. She could hardly speak. As ina kaleido- 
scope, she saw the whirling sentences of her 
carefully prepared address : 

‘* Honesty, exactness, the Christmas spirit, 
the sisterhood of women.’’ A burning sense 
of shame was upon her; she struggled hard 
for composure. 

‘*You see,’? Minna was speaking as if Ber- 
nice was in no way responsible, ‘‘my mother 
is very sick, and what I earn is almost all we 








have. Mr. Barnett did not pay me in full; 
he said, too, that he could not give me a satis- 
factory recommendation as a saleswoman.’’ 

‘*But you shall not lose your place.’’ Ber- 
nice’s voice was sweet and eager. ‘‘I will see 
to it that you have it back again; I can arrange 
that. And the deficient pay shall be made up, 
too, so you need not say anything to your 
mother. ’’ 

Minna looked up with incredulous relief. 

‘*Tt will be all right,’’ continued Bernice, 
her eyes shining, ‘‘and you will forgive me, I 
hope, when I have made it all right. I am 
sure you will, for it was only because I—I did 
not think. Now you girls come, as many as 
can, and crowd into my car, and we will hurry 
to the Friendly. I have no address to make, 
but there will be music, and Doctor Anderson 
has the views.’’ 

‘*T thought that you were going to give us a 
little talk,’’ said Doctor Anderson to Bernice, 
when the meeting broke up. ‘‘I, for one, am 
disappointed. ’’ 

Bernice turned crimson. ‘‘My address proved 
a failure,’’ she replied. ‘‘I shall wait until 
I have learned a little more about the true 
sisterhood of women. ’’ 
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THE * SUPERCARGO Bs 


BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, PH.D, LL.D. 


‘(Proxoessor AS fiistory in Jlarvard College 


Memorial Hall at Harvard College hang 
several portraits of rich colonial merchants, 
of the time before the American Revolution. 

They wear bright-colored silk coats 
breeches, long brocaded-satin vests, and gay 
silk caps set a little askew on their shaven 
heads. 

These men were the Astors and the Rocke- 
fellers of their time. They did not, however, 
confine themselves to one line of business ; they 
bought produce wherever they could find it, 
—wood-ashes, pig iron, timber, salt fish and 
furs,—and sent it overseas. They imported 
hardware, broadcloth and silks, silverware and 
china, and more Madeira wine. than was 
good for the community. They built or 
bought ships, loaded them, picked their cap- 
tains, and sent them cruising for West India 
goods, or slaves, or linens, or whatever cargo 
they could get. One of those rich merchants 
was John Hancock, president of the Conti- 
nental Congress and first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; of the same type was 
Robert Morris, the patriot financier of the 
Revolution. : 

When the Americans were still colonists, 
they had no direct trade with the other side of 
the world, but in 1784 Robert Morris and others 
fitted out the ship Empress of China, and 
sent her eastward to Canton. That was the 
beginning of the East India trade, which was 
carried on in American-built wooden ships for 
nearly a century. The East India merchants 
no longer wore silk, but they bought quantities 
of it, and some of the great fortunes of the time 
were made by their firms. These included 
such business houses as the Peabodys and 
Bertrams of Salem; the Brookses and Forbeses 
of Boston; Brown & Ives of Providence; and 
the Lows of Brooklyn, New York. 

Strong and able as were these East India 
merchants, they could not be both on land 
and at sea; they had to find safe and bold 
men to sail their ships and to bring home 
their cargoes. To meet this need there arose 
that splendid company of American sea- 
captains which for a century carried the flag 
of the United States into almost every port of 
the world. Theirs was an adventurous life. 
Away from home one, two or three years, 
they incurred the dangers of shipwreck, of 
pirates, of mutiny, and till 1815, of capture by 
the French or English privateers and cruisers. 

In many cases, especially on the short voy- 
ages to the West Indies and Europe, the cap- 
tains were also the business managers ; for they 
not only paid the running expenses of the ship, 
but bought and sold the cargoes, under instruc- 
tions from the owners. Some of them were 
the younger members of the great ship-owning 
families, who had been sent to sea to learn 
business as well as navigation. 


To Sea at Thirteen. 


ROM the-very beginning of the East India 
F trade, however, the tsual practise was to 

send along with the ship a so-called super- 
cargo, or business agent. Hundreds of young 
men made long voyages, carried large sums in 
specie, sold the outward cargo, and bought a 
return cargo. The profit of the owner depended 
to a considerable degree on the shrewdness and 
honesty of the supercargo, who was his trusted 
representative. Often the supercargo was the 
son or nephew of one of the owners, sent out 
not only to carry on the business of the voyage, 
but to study foreign markets and to learn 
foreign ways of doing business. 

It is astonishing how early some of these 
young fellows began their service. When 
Robert B. Forbes, later a great merchant, was 
thirteen years old, he was one day hanging | 
about some of his uncle’s ships at Central 
Wharf, Boston. When his uncle said, ‘‘Well, 
Ben, which of these ships do you intend to go 
in?’”’ he forthwith chose the Canton Packet. 
A family friend gave him this advice: ‘‘ Always | 
go straight forward, and if you meet the devil, | 
cut him in two, and go between the pieces.’’ 
With this counsel, a chest of new clothes, and 
some tinware as a private speculation, the boy 
went to sea before the mast. 

Two years later, when the ship was unload- 
ing in Hamburg, he was, as he proudly de- 





clared, made ‘‘supercargo of a lighter.’’ At 


hard-headed supercargoes 
grew out of the conditions at 
that time. As most of the 
Asiatic waters were not then 
charted, it required prudent 
yet daring navigation to sail 
them; and with every precau- 
tion many ships were lost. 

Then in the ports of India, 
the Spice Islands, and China there were for a 
long time no American and few European 
firms, consequently business had to be done 
with the native merchants, who had peculiar 
ways of carrying on trade. In China, for 
example, there was, down to the first treaty 
with the United States in 1844, a very elabo- 
rate and puzzling system of trade, which could 
be used only by a man who knew his business 
well. 


The Canton Trade. 


O trade was permitted at any Chinese port 
N except Canton, with its lower port of 

Whampoa, about fourteen miles down the 
river. As soon as it arrived, each ship had 
to find a Chinese merchant who would act as 
Jjiador, or surety; and also a comprador, or 
agent for the purchase of supplies—both of 
whom had to be feed. Then the trade had 
to be carried on with the cohong, or trust of 
about a dozen Chinese merchants. The hoppo, 
or collector of the customs, had to be well paid ; 
and an interpreter was absolutely necessary. 

Samuel Shaw, the first supercargo to reach 
China, was nevertheless impressed with the 
usual honesty of the Chinese. He wrote: 
‘*The Chinese traders are in their manners 
open and free, they have great command of 
their own temper, and watch narrowly that of 
others. ’’ 

There was an elaborate arrangement and 
association of the foreigners in Canton. Shaw 
found there Dutch, Spaniards, Germans, 
Swedes, French and English. The nation 
that had the largest trade was England, 
through the East India Company, which 
kept up a considerable establishment in 
Canton. 

The English practise was to send out 
boys fourteen or fifteen years old, who 
were made ‘‘writers,’’ at a salary of five 
hundred dollars a year and all expenses 
paid; who after five years became ‘‘super- 
cargoes,’’ and were paid by commission on 
the business, which was so profitable that 
the head supercargo made about thirty-five 
thousand dollars a year in gold. These 
men were really not supercargoes at all in 
the American sense, but rather agents or 
factors. Shaw found actual supercargoes, 
however, on French, Spanish, and some 
English ships. 

None of the Europeans, whether resident 
or temporary visitors, were ever allowed 
to enter the Chinese city; and when the 
shipping season was over,-they all had to 
go to the Portuguese port of Macao, a hun- 
dred miles down the river. 

A stay at Canton was not all fun nor 
all business; it was very unhealthy; the 
river abounded in pirates and murderers ; 
and every now and then there was a row 
with the authorities on shore. While Shaw 
was in Canton, a brother supercargo on 
the English ship Lady Hughes was sud- 
denly seized by the Chinese authorities 
because a few days before, when some 
Chinese visitors were leaving the ship, a 
salute was fired and a Chinaman was 
killed. 

The gunner who fired the fatal shot had 
been sent down the river to Whampoa, and 
the Chinese seemed determined to execute 
the supercargo in his place. Every ship 
in the harbor, including Shaw’s ship, the 
Empress of China, sent an armed boat to 


demand the return of the supercargo, but they | thousand dollars into his space, and if he were | cake and various fruits.’’ 








took observations ; but he had | 
plenty of time on his hands, | 
and one supercargo, Nathaniel | 
Bowditch, worked out mathe- | 
matical problems and trans- | 
lated abstruse foreign books. | 
The owners usually directed | 
the outward voyage, but were | 
obliged to leave a good deal to | 
|the discretion of the supercargo. He could | 
designate the ports to visit, hire wharves and 
warehouses, buy the cargo, borrow and pay 
money, and in general, act as the representative | 
of the firm. } 

It was usual for the owners to give the super- 
cargo a set of written instructions, telling him 
what merchants to deal with, how to pay for | 
goods, what grades of tea and sugar to buy, | 
what kind of silk goods to order. Often they 
gave him discretion to change the voyage and 
to vary the cargo, but added such hints as those 
of Brown & Ives in 1787 to their supercargo, 
John Bowers: ‘‘Economy is necessary; keep 
factory and other expenses as low as possible. ’’ 
‘*This ship must be perfectly full.’’ “Don’t | 
you venture among the islands, as others have | 
done. ’’ 

For his services the supercargo was paid in 
three ways: by a lump sum, by a monthly 
salary, and by a ‘‘privilege’’ to trade. The 
supercargo of the John Jay on one voyage 
received three thousand dollars, which was as 
much as the salary of a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That was an un- 
usual chance; a supercargo was doing well 
who drew fifty dollars a month besides his 
living, and had a privilege of six tons under 
deck—that is, the right to carry goods of his 
own that would fit into a given cargo space. 

The captain and mates almost always had a 
privilege—a favor which sometimes was ex- 
tended even to the sailors. A shrewd super- 








cargo could cram goods to the value of two 
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THE SUPERCARGO 


fifty thousand dollars brought back a cargo 
worth two hundred and eighty-four thousand 
dollars. 

One of the most successful of all the East 
India ships was the George of Salem, owned 
by Capt. Joseph Peabody, who built and 
named a ship for every one of his boys and 
girls. This craft was hardly larger than a 
fishing-schooner of these days. She was one 
hundred and eleven feet long, twenty-seven 
feet beam, thirteen feet six inches hold, and 
registered three hundred and twenty-eight tons 
—about two hundred and twenty-eight tons by 
modern measurements. Yet this little ship 
made twenty-one voyages, and carried during 
that period eight different supercargoes, of 
whom one was Samuel Endicott. 

Many supercargoes became famous sea-cap- 
tains; many others entered the firms by which 
they were employed, and became owners. 
Samuel Shaw, supercargo of the first voyage 
to China, on his return was made consul to 
Canton, as was later Samuel Snow, first super- 
cargo of the John Jay. 

Many of these men kept elaborate journals, 
especially if they were members of the cele- 
brated Marine Society of Salem, which required 
its members to send in a journal at the end of 
each voyage. 

Samuel Shaw, on the Empress of China, 
left New York, February, 17584, and reéntered 
the Narrows in May, 1785, after a voyage of 
over thirty-two thousand miles. He wrote a 
letter to Congress which attracted great atten- 
tion, and led to the fitting out of several ships 
—one of them the Hope, in which he went out 
again as supercargo. This voyage may serve 


|as an example of the ordinary trip to China. 


How the Ship Went to China. 


HE ship touched at the Cape Verde 
Islands,—others often touched at the 
Azores,—then bore down southeastward 
round Africa to Cape Town, then straight 
northeastward to the Strait of Sunda, between 
Java and Sumatra, stopped at Batavia, the 
great eastern port of the Dutch, and sailed 
thence nearly northward to Canton. 
A remarkable supercargo was Nathaniel 
Bowditch, who went out for the first time 
on the ship Astrea in 1796. Soon after, he 
began work on a guide for seamen, and ten 
years later published the first edition of 
**Bowditch’s Practical Navigator,’’ which 
has been used by thousands of sailors, and 
which, in revised editions, is still a standard 
work. 

Sometimes supercargoes penetrated to very 
curious and out-of-the-way places. Mr. 
Putnam, captain’s clerk of the Salem ship 
Marmion in 1810, helped to buy a cargo at 
Saigon, in Cochin China. There, he says, 
the party was visited by several women, 
who ‘‘hovered around us with marks of 
eager curiosity and open mouths. ... We 
were informed by Pasqual, our host, that 
they were merchants, ... and desired to 
know what merchandise we were in pursuit 
of, what price we intended to give for sugar 
and other articles. ’’ 

He very soon discovered that no business 
could be done unless a valuable present was 
made to the governor; and accordingly he 
sent him ‘‘Four gold lamps, four elegant 
cut-glass decanters, a pair of pistols, some 
glasses and tumblers, perfumery, cordials, 
spirits, and a handsome ornamented box.’’ 
They saw the royal elephants, bought fowls 
at fifty cents a dozen, were crowded and 
handled by the dirty natives, talked with 
an Italian missionary clothed like the natives, 
were cheated, oppressed and stoned by the 
populace; but they hung on until they got a 
cargo. 

Another captain’s clerk, on the ship Mar- 
garet, had an experience shared by only one 
other American ship. The Margaret was 
chartered in 1801 by the Dutch East India 
Company to take the annual cargo of goods 
which the Japanese allowed to enter Japan. 
The ship entered the port of Nagasaki, and 
the officers were allowed to go on shore, and 
to partake of a Japanese dinner of ‘‘pork, 
fowls, meso, eggs, boiled fish, sweetmeats, 

They went to a 


least, he watched the unloading. Then, hiring | could get him only by giving up the gunner, | lucky, might bring home in exchange goods | temple and a tea-house, and like modern visitors 


some rooms, he set up a shop, in order to sell 

a thousand dollars’ worth of goods which some 

of the family had put in his charge. At the 

age of seventeen he was second mate of a ship, | 
and called ‘‘Mr. Forbes’’ by the captain; 

before he was twenty he was captain of the | 
Levant, two hundred and sixty-four tons. 


who was executed by the Chinese. 


A Matter of Guesswork. 


HE supercargo was needed, not only in the 
Eastern ports, but on the long and intri- 
cate voyages which American ships often 


that would give him a profit of two or three 
| thousand dollars. 
| It was the day of large profits. The ship 
George Washington, of which the supercargo 
| was Capt. Samuel Ward, carried from Provi- 
| dence, in 1787, a cargo valued at about twenty- 
| six thousand dollars, to which the owners added 





Another of the same family, John Murray | undertook to out-of-the-way ports. Commerce | about ten thousand dollars in specie, in addition 
Forbes, went out to China in 1830, when he | was oftena matter of guesswork. A sea-captain | to the sum needed for the moderate expenses 


was seventeen years old, became a clerk in the would report, for example, that there was a| of the nineteen months’ voyage. 


The return 


great house of Russell & Company, and a | demand for four-pound cannon in India, and the | voyage was valued at ninety-nine thousand | 
favorite of the Chinese comprador, or manager, | next ship would carry out cannon, only to dis-| dollars. The ship Ann and Hope, in 1800, 


of the firm, who, he says, ‘‘before I was | 


cover that nobody would buy them. It was the 


| unloaded a cargo worth three hundred and 


eighteen years old, used to order me to charter | supercargo’s business to find a market for the twenty-four thousand dollars, of which prob- 
one or more entire ships at a time and load | cargo, and to pick up return freights. The ship | ably two hundred thousand dollars was 


them. . 
half a million dollars thus afloat.’’ 

Returning to America to visit and get mar- 
ried, Forbes was offered the post of supercargo | 
of the ship Logan, returned to China, and | 
was there admitted to the firm of Russell "1 
Company, and made a fortune. 





more than two years, and visited perhaps a 
dozen ports. In such a case much depended 
on the business ability of the supercargo. 

On a voyage the supereargo had nothing to 
do with the navigation of the ship or the dis- 
cipline of the men. He berthed in the cabin, 


. and at one time I had as much as | John Jay of Providence was out on one voyage | profit. 


In the next few years there were cases like 
| that of Captain Carnes in the little brig Royal, 
| one hundred and thirty tons, with a crew of 
|ten men; he was the first man to load pepper 

in Sumatra, and he brought back a cargo which 
returned a profit of seven hundred -per cent. to 





The need for both skilful captains andj|could stand watch if he liked, and often|the owners. In another case, an investment of 


to Japan, were amazed at the number of 
children that they saw on the streets. 

The supercargo has long since been super- 
seded by the telegraph cable; it is not neces- 
sary to send out an agent with a ship, since 
there are firms in nearly all the ports who 
will act as agents; and instructions are cabled 
from the owners’ offices. It is all done on a 


| grand scale now ; all the Eastern goods brought 


to America in the year of largest trade before 
1850 could probably now be carried in a single 
year by one great steamship. 

Nowadays business is done more quickly 
and more cheaply, and merchants no longer 
get their training by the practical method of 
sailing to foreign lands and doing business 
there. The man who a hundred years ago 
would have been a supercargo now sits at a 
desk and dictates letters. He has an easier 
life, but who would not rather sail with Samuel 
Shaw and John Murray Forbes among the 
pepper islands and the pirates and the pearl- 
fishers ? 
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in front of us, the snow-shoe trail dis- 

appeared, a hundred yards away, ina 
clump of pines. The Indian, brushing against 
a branch, had relieved it of its weight of snow, 
and its dark green foliage stood out in sharp 
contrast with the prevailing white. There 
was a chance that he might still be in that 
thicket. 

‘‘We must know if he is there,’’ said Pita- 
makan. ‘Though he didn’t hear us we must 
still know whence this enemy came, and why, 
and where he is going. ’’ 

We began by going cautiously round the 
pines. From a distance, we could see the trail 
coming out of them on the farther side and 
going on straight to the river, where the water 
fell in cascades over a wide series of low, 
broken reefs. From there the trail followed 
the edge of the open water down past the last 
of the falls, and then showed plain on the 
frozen river as far as we could see. 

Venturing now to follow it to the cascades, 
we learned at a glance, on arriving there, why 
the lone traveler had come into our peaceful 
valley. At the edge of the water the snow 
was all tramped down, and the prints of bare 
feet in it showed that the man had been wading 
in the river. Scattered on the packed snow 
were several fragments of dark green rock, one 
of which Pitamakan picked up and examined. 

‘‘This is what he came after,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
is pipe-stone and very soft. Both the Koote- 
nays and the Flatheads make their pipes of it 
because it is so easily 
worked into shape. ’’ 

‘‘Where do you think he 
eame from?’’ I asked. 

‘*From the camp of his 
people. These mountain 
Indians winter down along 
their big lake. Very little 
snow falls there, and horse- 
feed is always good.’’ 

‘‘Well, if he came from 
down there, why do we 
find his trail to this place 
coming straight across the 
valley from the south ?’’ 

‘*Ah, that is so!’’ Pita- 
makan exclaimed. ‘‘Come 
on! We must find out about 
that. ’’ 

We took the man’s back 
trail, and passing our dead- 
fall, paused to note how 
plainly it could be seen 
from several points along 
the way. It was a wonder 
that he had noticed neither 
the deadfall nor our hard- 
packed, snow-shoe trail. 

‘‘The gods were cer- 
tainly good to us!’? my 
partner exclaimed. ‘‘They 
caused him to look the 
other way as he passed.’’ 

The back trail led us 
straight to the foot of the 
steep mountain rising from 
the valley. There, in sev- 
eral places, the snow was 
scraped away to the 
ground, where evidently 
the man had searched for 
the pipe-stone ledge that 
was probably exposed 
somewhere near. Failing to find it, he had 
been obliged to go to the river and wade to 
the place where it again cropped out. His 
trail to the side-hill came straight up the 
valley. 

We certainly had something to think and 
talk about now —and also to worry about. 
Others of the enemy might come after pipe- 
stone, and there was our trail running straight 
to the place. Going back to the deadfall, we 
took out the fisher, but did not reset the trap; 
for we determined not to go thereafter within 
several miles of the pipe-stone falls. Another 
heavy snowfall would pretty much obliterate 
our trail, and we prayed that it would soon 
come. From that day, indeed, our sense of 
peace and security was gone. 

Sitting within the lodge, we always had the 
feeling that the enemy might be close by, 
waiting to shoot us when we stepped outside. 
On the daily rounds of our traps we were ever 
watching places where a foe might be lying in 
wait. Pitamakan said that the only thing for 
us to do was to make strong medicine. Accord- 
ingly, he gave our bearskin to the sun; he 
lashed it firmly in the fork of a tree, and made a 
strong prayer to the shining god to guard us 
from being ambushed by the enemy. 

Although we had long since lost track of the 
days of the week, we agreed in thinking that 
the discovery of the man’s trail took place in 
‘*the moon before the moon when the web-feet 
come’’; or, as the white man would say, in 
February. At the end of the next moon, then, 
—in March,—spring would come on the plains. 
Up where we were, however, the snow would 
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last much longer—probably until May. Pita- 
makan said that we must leave the valley long 
before then, because with the first signs of 
spring the deer would be working back into 
the high mountains, and the Kootenays would 
follow them. 

‘*‘How can we do that when, as you say, the 
pass cannot be crossed until summer ?’’ I asked. 

‘*There is another pass to the south of us,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘the Two Medicine pass. There is 
no dangerous place anywhere along it.’’ 

‘“*Then we can easily get out of here!’’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Let us start soon.’’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
can’t go until the snow melts from the low 
country where the Kootenays and Flatheads 
winter. We have to go down there to make 
our start on the Two Medicine trail.’’ 

‘*Why so?’’ said I, in surprise. ‘*Why can’t 
we go straight south from here until we strike 
it??? 

He laughed grimly. . 

‘*Between us and the trail lie many cafions 
and many mountains that none but the birds 
can cross. Besides, along each stream is a 
trail used by these Indians in their hunts up 
toward the backbone of the range, which is 
like the trail that crosses over to the Two 
Medicine. I could not recognize the right one 
when we came to it, and we should follow up 
one after another, and wear ourselves out. I 
remember some landmarks only where the right 
trail leaves the lake and enters the heavy 
timber, and from that place we have to start. 
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THEN THE MASS OF THE AVALANCHE BURST INTO THE FLAT. 


Also, we have to start from there on bare 
ground; for if we started on the snow, our trail 
would be seen and followed, and that would 
be the end for us.’’ 

‘*Well, then, let’s go up and look at the 
summit of our pass,’’ I proposed. ‘‘It may not 
be so bad as you think. Perhaps we can find 
some way to cross the dangerous place.’’ 

He objected that we should waste our time, 
but I kept urging that we must overlook no 
possible chance to escape to the plains, until 
finally I persuaded him. One bright morning 
we put on our snow-shoes and started. As 
the going was good on the deep, settled snow, 
we were not long in covering the distance to 
the Salt Springs. Up and down the mountain- 
side, all round them, was a perfect network of 
goat-trails in the snow, and here and there 
were large and small groups of the strange, 
uncouth animals, some lying down, some sit- 
ting and staring dejectedly off into space, while 
still others were cropping lichens from wind- 
swept, rocky walls. Although several of them 
were less than three hundred yards away, they 
paid no attention to us. 

After watching some that were feeding on 
the cliff wall, where they looked as if they 
were pasted to it, we came to the conclusion 
that they could travel where a bighorn would 
certainly fall and be dashed to pieces. One 
old billy-goat was almost human in the way 
in which he got over difficult places. After 
standing on his hind legs and gathering all the 
lichen within reach, he concluded to ascend to 
the next shelf. Since there was not room for 
him to back away for a leap, he placed his 








forefeet over the edge, and drew himself up on 
to it—exactly as a man draws himself up by 
the sheer muscular strength of his arms. 

Not far beyond the springs, we left the last 
of the timber and began the ascent of the 
summit proper, and soon came into the zone 
of terrific winds; but fortunately for us, there 
was scarce a breath stirring that day. The 
snow was so hard-packed by the wind that 
when we removed our snow-shoes, our mocca- 
sined feet left no impressions in it. The rocky 
slopes facing the northwest were absolutely 
bare, while those pitching the other way lay 
buried under drifts from five to fifty feet and 
more in depth. 

Late in the afternoon we came to the west 
end of the pass, having made twice as good 
time in the ascent as we had in the descent in 
the autumn with horses. 

I needed but one glance at the place to be 
convinced that it was impassable. The steep 
slide where my horse and I had so nearly been 
lost was buried deep in snow; towering above 
it were heavy, greenish, concave drifts of snow 
clinging to the knife-edge wall and likely to 
topple over atany moment. Our weight might, 
and probably would, start an avalanche rushing 
down the slide and off into abysmal space. 
We stood in the trail of several goats, which 
had ventured out on the slide for a few yards, 
abruptly turned and retraced their steps. 

‘*Even they feared to cross, ’’ said Pitamakan. 
**Come on! Let’s go home.’’ 

I was so disappointed that I had not a word 
to say on the way down. We reached the 
lodge late in the night, made sure that no one 
had been near it during our absence, and after 
building a good fire and eating some roast 
meat, crawled into our fur bag, nearly worn- 
out. It had been a long, hard day. 

At this time our catch of fur began to 
decrease rapidly. It is my 
belief that the predatory as 
well as the herbivorous 
animals never stray very 
far from the place where 
they are born. 

A case in point is that of 
an old grizzly bear, whose 
trail could not be mistaken, 
because he had lost a toe 
from ‘his left front foot. 
Every three weeks he 
crossed the outlet. of the 
Upper St. Mary’s Lake, 
wandered up into the Red 
Eagle valley, swung round 
northward along the back- 
bone of the Rockies to the 
Swift Current waters, and 
thence down across the 
outlet again. Observation 
of other animals also leads 
me to believe that they all 
have their habitual rounds. 
If this is so, it explains 
why it was that our dead- 
falls held fewer and fewer 
prizes for us, until finally 
three or four days would 
pass without our finding 
even a marten to reward us 
for our long, weary tramps. 

The days now grew 
noticeably longer and 
warmer, until finally snow- 
shoeing was impossible 
after nine or ten o’clock in 
the morning. The warm 
sun turned the snow into 
large, loose, water-satu- 
rated grains which would 
give way every few steps 
and let us down clear to 
the ground, often in places where the snow was 
so deep that we stood, so to speak, in a greenish 
well from which we had to look straight up to 
see the sky. It was very difficult to get out 
of such places. 

Toward the end of our stay we did most of 
our tramping in the early morning, when the 
snow was covered with so hard a crust by the 
night’s frost that it would hold us up without 
snow-shoes. 

One evening we heard the distant cry of 
wild geese. That was our signal for departure. 
We made a last round of the deadfalls, sprung 
each one that was set, and the next day made 
up two bundles of the peltries that we were to 
take with us. There were in all sixty-one 
marten, ten fisher, seventeen mink, five wol- 
verene, one mountain-lion, eight lynx and two 
otter skins. Fortunately, there was little weight 
in all that number, and we bound them so 
compactly that there was little bulk. A quan- 
tity of moose meat, cut into thin sheets and 
dried, made up the rest of our pack. Nor did 
we forget the fire-drill and a small, hard piece 
of birch wood that had been seasoning by the 
fire all the winter for a drill base. 

The goatskin sleeping-bag was too heavy to 
take along; it would have added much to our 
comfort, of course, but there was now no night 
cold enough to be very disagreeable so long 
as we could have fire, and of that we were 
assured. 

However, Pitamakan did not intend that the 
bag should be wasted; almost the last thing 
that he did was to make an offering of it to 
the sun. Lashing the bundle in a tree, he 


| prayed that we might survive all perils by the 
| way, and soon reach the lodges of our people. 

At sundown we ate our last meal in the lodge 
and enjoyed for the last time its cheerful 
shelter. Somehow, as we sat by the fire, 
we did not feel like talking. To go away and 
leave the little home to the elements and the 
prowlers of the night was like parting forever 
from some near and dear friend. 

We waited several hours, until the frost 
hardened the snow; then putting on the snow- 
shoes and slinging the packs, we started away 
down the valley. There was certainly a lump 
in my throat as I turned for a last look at the 
lodge, with the smoke of its fire curling up 
from it and beckoning us back to rest and sleep. 

Until midnight the stiffening crust occasion- 
ally broke and let us down; but after that 
time it became so hard that, taking off our 
snow-shoes and slinging them to the packs, we 
made remarkable time down the valley. 

After passing the pipe-stone falls, we entered 
country new to us, where the valley became 
much wider. Every mile or two a branch 
came into the river, which we were obliged to 
ford, for the ice had gone out of the streams. 
It was no fun to.remove moccasins and leggings, 
wade through the icy water, and then put them 
on in the snow on the other side. 

For several weeks avalanches had been thun- 
dering down the mountainsides all round us, 
and this night they seemed more frequent than 
ever. Once one tore its way to the valley just 
behind us. Not an hour later, Pitamakan’s 
pack-thong broke, and let his bundle down into 
the snow. As we stopped to retie it, there 
came the rumbling of an avalanche, apparently 
right over our heads. 

I thought that it would strike the valley not 
far below us. ‘‘Come! Get up!’’ I cried. 
‘* Let’s run back as fast as we can!’’ 

‘*Not so! We must run the other way. 
Can’t you hear? It is going to strike either 
where we are, or close behind us,’’ Pitamakan 
answered; and grasping my arm, he tried to 
make me go forward with him. 

**Can’t you hear it there?’’ I shouted, taking 
hold of him in my turn and pulling the other 
way. ‘‘It is coming down right where we 
stand, or not far below here!’’ 

And thus we stood while the dreadful noise 
increased, until it seemed as if the world was 
being rent wide open. There was a confusion 
of thunderous sound—the grinding of rocks 
and ice, the crashing and snapping of great 
trees. ‘The avalanche came nearer with terrific 
speed, until finally it filled all the region round 
with such a deafening noise that it was impos- 
sible even to guess where it would sweep down 
into the valley. 

We ran a few steps up-stream, then as many 
more back, and finally stood trembling, quite 
uncertain which way to fly. But only for a 
moment; just ahead of us the great forest trees 
began to leap out and downward from the steep 
mountainside, and then the mass of the ava- 
lanche burst into the flat and piled up a hundred 
feet deep before us—a dirty ridge of wrecked 
mountainside that extended away across the 
valley to the river. There was a last rumble 
and cracking of branches as it settled, and then 
all was still. 

‘*You see that I was right,’’ I said. 
strike below us.’’ 

‘*Yes, you heard better than I did,’’ my 
partner admitted, ‘‘but that is not what saved 
us. Iam sure that the gods caused the pack- 
thong to break and stop us; otherwise we 
should have been right in the path of the slide. ’’ 

Reslinging our packs, we climbed the rough 
mass of the slide, round and over big boulders, 
ice-blocks and tree trunks, through piles of 
brush and broken branches. At the apex of 
the heap Pitamakan reached down, pulled 
something from the earth-stained snow, and 
passed it tome. It was the head and neck of 
a mountain-goat, crushed almost flat, the flesh 
of which was still warm. 

‘*You see what would have happened to us 
if my pack-thong had not broken,’’ he said, 
grimly. 

‘*Tt must be that many goats perish in this 
way,’’ I remarked. 

**Yes, and also many bighorn,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
have heard the old hunters say that the bears, 
when they first come out in the spring, get 
their living from these slides. They travel 
from one to another, and paw round in search 
of the dead animals buried in them. ’’ 

At daylight we entered an open park where 
we could see back toward the summit. There 
was no doubt that we had traveled a long way 
during the night, for the mountain opposite our 
abandoned lodge looked twenty miles distant. 
The valley here was fully a mile wide, and 
the mountains bordering it were covered with 
pines clear to the summit. They were not more 
than a thousand feet high, and the western rim 
of them seemed not more than fifteen miles 
away. We believed that from where they ended 
the distance could not be great to the lake of 
the Flatheads. 

Down here the snow was only about four 
feet deep, less than half the depth of it where 
we had wintered. The air became warm much 
earlier in the morning than’ it did up there. 
Using the snow-shoes now, as the crust was 
getting weak, we kept going, although very 
tired. During the two hours that we were 
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able to travel after sunrise, we passed great 



















































numbers of elk, and not a few moose, and 
when, finally, the snow grew spongy and 
obliged us to stop for the day, we were plainly 
within the deer range, for both white-tail and 
mule-deer were as plentiful as jack-rabbits are 
in certain parts of the plains. 

- We stopped for our much-needed rest on a bare 
sand-bar of the river, and with bow and drill 
started a little fire and roasted some dry meat. 
The sun shone warm there, and after eating, 
we lay down on the sand and slept until almost 
night. 

Starting on again as soon as the snow 
crusted, we traveled the’rest of the night with- 
out any trouble, and soon after daybreak sud- 
denly passed the snow-line and stepped into 
green-sprouting grass. ‘The summer birds had 
come, and were singing all round us. A 
meadow-lark, on a bush close by, was espe- 
cially tuneful, and Pitamakan mocked it: 

** Kit-ah-kim ai-siks-is-to-ki!’’ (Your sis- 
ter is dark-complexioned!) he cried, gleefully. 
**Oh, no, little yellow-breast, you make a mis- 
take. I have no sister.’’ 

We were in the edge of a fine prairie dotted 
with groves of pine and cottonwood. The land 
sloped gently to the west. I thought that it 
could not be far in that direction to the big 
lake, but Pitamakan said that it was away off 
to the southwest, perhaps two days’ journey 


from where we were. Suddenly he fell on his 
knees and began with feverish haste to dig up 
a slender, green-leaved plant. 

‘*It is camass!’’ he cried, holding it up and 
wiping the earth from the white, onion-shaped 
root. ‘‘Dig! Dig! See, there are plenty of 
them all round. Eat plenty of them. They 
are good. ’’ 

So they were; crisp, starchy and rather 
sweet. After our winter-long diet of meat, 
they were exactly what our appetites craved 
and our systems needed. We made a meal of 
them right there. For once hunger got the 
better of our caution. Laying down our pack 
and snow-shoes, we dug up root after root, all 
the time moving out into prairie farther and 
farther from the edge of the timber. 

‘*Come on! Let’s get our packs and hide 
somewhere for the day,’’ I said, finally. ‘‘I 
am filled with these things to the neck.’’ 

“Oh, wait a little; I want a few more,’’ my 
partner answered. 

Just then a band of deer burst out of a cot- 
tonwood grove about five hundred yards to the 
west of us, and as we sat staring and wonder- 
ing what had startled them, three Indians 
came riding like the wind round one side of 
the grove, and four more appeared on the other 
side, in swift pursuit of the animals. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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o E_ shall 
W have to 
refuse the 
order, Mr. Bolton. 
You know what a 
mess that stock-room 
is since the fire, and 
with Williams sick 
and Johnson with a 
broken leg, there isn’t 
a man in the place 
that can grade up the 
stock. ’’ 

Mr. Bolton, presi- 
dent of the Bolton Emery-Wheel Company, 
nodded. He did not like to decline an order 
from abroad for three thousand dollars’ worth 
of wheels. But a recent fire had burned out 
the stock-room, and the wheels, which fire 
could not hurt, were now heaped in confusion 
in the basement, awaiting sorting and storage 
in the new racks. The wheels on hand could 
not be sorted and graded, or new wheels made 
in time, for they had to be shipped within four 
days, if at all, to catch a steamer. 

Returning to his office and calling his stenog- 
rapher, Mr. Bolton began his distasteful task. 
But he had got no further in his letter than 
‘*We regret exceedingly —’’ when his office 
door opened, and a boy in dirty and tattered 
overalls entered. 

‘*Well?’’ said Mr. Bolton. 

**T heard what you said to Mr. Eatner, sir,’’ 
said the boy. ‘‘I can grade those wheels if you 
want me to. I know how.’’ 

‘*You can grade wheels!’’ repeated Mr. 
Bolton, amazed. ‘‘What do you know about 
that work ?’’ 

His tone was hostile and impatient. ‘‘Gra- 
ding’’ emery-wheels calls for a skilled touch, 
much knowledge of the degrees of hardness in 
material, of the work which emery-wheels are 
required to do, and of the sizes of emery used 
in making them. Of these there are many, 
and they run all the way from a coarse emery, 
screened through a large wire mesh, to the 
finer ‘‘flour’’ emeries, obtained by the settling 
in water of an emery so fine that the individual 
grains cannot be seen. 

Ellis, the boy, flushed. ‘‘Mr. Williams taught 
me, sir,’’ he said. ‘*I’ve been practising. He 
said that he was going to ask you for an assist- 
ant, and was training me so that I could help. 
I’ve graded for two months, evenings, and he’s 
gone over my work, and says that I know how 
as well as he does.’’ 

**You don’t say so!’’ said Mr. Bolton. ‘‘If 
you can grade wheels, why — but you can’t 
grade twenty thousand wheels in four days, 
boy! It can’t be done!’’ 

‘*T ean try, sir. If you will give me some 
men to help lift and stack the wheels, buy me 
some gloves, and have my meals sent in here, 
I’ll work night and day, and maybe you can 
get that order out.’’ 

Mr. Bolton rose, pressed a button, put his 
hand on Ellis’s shoulder, and said: 

‘*We’ll try it. And if you can do it so that 
this order goes out on time, you won’t lose by 
a 

Ellis found that he had embarked on no 
small undertaking. To sort out a heaped-up 
pile of twenty thousand emery-wheels, ran- 
ging in size from the inch cylinders used by 
jewelers to the huge ‘‘rims,’’ that is, emery- 
wheels with a hole almost as large as their 
total diameter, which are used by knife-grind- 
ers, was a tremendous task. 

Mr. Bolton provided him with several pairs 
of gloves—which he wore out at the rate of a 
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pair every half-day, for the emery cut them to 


pieces—and men to carry and stack the wheels. 
Ellis’s work was to take his grading-tools— 
blunt, chisel-like instruments—and, with a 
peculiar grinding motion, dig one of them into 
the side of a wheel, and call off the grade and 
the number of emery to one 
of his helpers, who promptly 
daubed on it with paint, 
**E-120,’? or ‘*D-200,’’ or 
‘*A-IF,’’ according to a sys- 
tem in which letters repre- 
sented the degree of hardness 
of the emery, and the num- 
bers its degree of fineness. 
After being thus labeled, 
each wheel was carried to 
its proper stack. 

After working all the day 
and half the night, Ellis 
stumbled home at twelve 
o’clock, thoroughly wearied. 
In the fourteen hours that he © 
had been working, he had 
graded less than four thou- 
sand wheels, a rate not fast 
enough if the job was to be 
done on time. 

So the next day he worked 
even harder, and dug and 
examined and called off 
wheels so rapidly that his 
helpers first growled at the 
hard work, and then, catch- 
ing something of his enthu- 
siasm, raced him to see if he 
could get ahead of them. At 
the end of the second day’s work almost but 
not quite half the wheels had been graded, 
marked and stacked. But Mr. Bolton shook 
his head when he saw what had been done. 

‘*You’ve accomplished wonders, my boy,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I don’t question it for a moment, 
but I’m afraid you won’t get through.’’ 

‘*Yes, I will,’’ said Ellis. ‘‘This job is 
going to be finished on time. ’’ 
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But the end of the third day found less than | 


fifteen thousand wheels graded. Ellis had en- 
countered an almost solid mass of large wheels, 
twenty inches in diameter and four inches 
thick, which were heavy and hard to handle. 
They had, moreover, to be graded carefully, 
because four customers of the firm used wheels 
of this size, but of different grades. 

So the men waited for Ellis rather than Ellis 
for the men, and by the middle of the night, 
when they stopped work, the men were com- 
paratively fresh and Ellis was worn-out. 

Nevertheless, he was back at work when 
the whistle blew the next morning. He was 
sleepy, so sleepy that his eyes would close 
while he was waiting for a new lot of wheels 
to be brought to the grading-table; but he 
never failed to wake up when they came, and 
to grade them with accuracy. And he saw 
with increasing satisfaction that although it 
would be late, very late, when he got through, 
he would be able to finish the task. 


hot bricks there,’’ he said to himself. He left 
the factory to go the short distance to the kilns, 
where the emery-wheels were baked. 

| Here were four huge brick ovens, for all 
| the world like great bottles, twenty-five feet 
| high. They were all built alike. Over the 
| hearths where the fires were built there was 
|a single cireular chamber, roofed over about 


| twelve feet from the floor by a dome-shaped | 


| ceiling of brick with a round opening in it, 
| through which the smoke passed into a smaller 
chamber above, and out through the neck-like 
chimney overhead. 

Emery-wheels are baked or vitrified very 
much as is pottery, by being placed, after 
molding and drying, in saggars, —hard earthen- 
ware rings,—surrounded with sand, and these 


chamber of the kiln, which is then ‘‘fired’’ 
and heated to an intense degree. Flame, smoke 
and heat alike ‘‘draw,’’ by means of flues, 
through the kiln and out at the top. 

It was to one of these kilns that Ellis, tired 
out and sleepy, went. A kiln is emptied as 
soon as its charge is cool enough to handle, 
but it remains warm for a long time after the 
fires are drawn. And so when Ellis cuddled 
down among the piles of saggars, full of wheels 
ready for firing, he felt a pleasant warmth 
which cured his shivering, and which quickly 
sent him to sleep. ; 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
he slept long and soundly, and that Mr. Bolton, 
when in the morning he failed to find him to 
congratulate him on his achievement, supposed 
that he had gone home to much-needed rest. 

When Ellis awoke, it was dark in the kiln, 
although a little light, coming through the 
chimney and the draft-hole in the domed roof, 
made the piles of saggars resemble ghostly col- 
umns. For a moment he forgot where he was. 
Then he remembered. 

‘‘Funny it’s so dark—why—they’ve shut 
the door!’’ Then he knew why he was so 
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SO THE NEXT DAY HE WORKED EVEN HARDER. 


A slight, acrid smell of smoke was in the 


sand at his feet were warmer than they had 
been. 

‘*They’ve shut me in—and the kiln is being 
fired! I’ve got to get out of here quick !’’ 

Ellis’s first thought was of the door, and in 
a moment he was banging on it with all his 
might. It was of iron, and only when he 
| remembered that it was the inner door which 
he was hammering on, and that another, also 
of iron, was two feet beyond, and deadened 
the sound, did he desist. 

The smell of smoke was stronger, and the 
heat more perceptible. The smoke was thickest 
near the center of the kiln, for there it rose to 
go through the smoke-hole into the smoke- 
chamber above, and from there through the 
sloping chimney into the open air. 

Ellis was frantic with fear. 
perspiration stood out on his face, and he 





he was fairly paralyzed with terror. Then 
came the reaction. 

‘*Being scared won’t save me,’’ he said, | 
aloud. ‘‘There must be a way out.’’ 

Then he remembered his grading-tools, and 
groping for them, found them—two heavy 
chisels with blunt points and heavy wooden 
handles. He had put them in his pockets when 





At eleven o’clock that night there remained 
less than eight hundred wheels, mostly small | 
ones. All but one of the men then went home, 
as Ellis had said he could finish with one helper. | 
At three o’clock the work was done. 

‘‘Good night, Tim,’’ Ellis said, sleepily. 
‘*It’s too late to go home—too far. I’ll sleep 
here, somewhere. ’’ 

Tim, who lived near, took his departure. 
Ellis intended to find a warm spot in the engine- 
or the boiler-room, but both rooms were locked. 
And the reaction setting in, and his labor over, 
he began to shiver with cold. 


he had finished his work. His first thought 
was to dig his way out of the kiln with them, 


| but a desperate lunge or two at the mortar 


between the bricks showed him that although 
he could force his graders into it, to make a 
hole big enough for him to go through might 
take hours. 

‘*And I’ve only minutes,’’ he said to him- 
self. 

A sudden fit of coughing seized him; the 
smoke was getting heavier. 

There was but one other way, and Ellis, | 
even as he coughed, turned to the piles of | 





‘*No use being cold, when there’s a pile of 


saggars about him. Going to the piles nearest | 


Saggars piled one on another in the main | 


| cough, cough. 


Great beads of | 


trembled from head to foot. For afew moments ; 
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and with saggars, emery-wheels and sand flying 
}about him in confusion, he soon brought it 
down to five feet in height. Upon this he 
climbed, regardless of the fact that his feet 
crushed through the ‘‘biseuit’’—the unbaked 
emery-wheels—which the top one contained. 
From this point he threw down the top saggars 
of a second pile, and again ruining ‘‘biscuits’’ 
ruthlessly, climbed up on that. As he raised 
himself to the top of the second column, he 
stood upright, and grasped the edges of the 
| smoke-hole above him. 

Of course the smoke was at its thickest here. 
| Ellis paused long enough to tie his handker- 
chief about his face. Then, first throwing his 
| grading-tools through the hole, he sprang for 
| it, and with a mighty struggle, during which 
| he could not breathe, drew himself up and 
| over, on to the outside of the dome-shaped 
roof. Rolling over and over, down the sloping 
floor, he brought up, a huddled mass, where 
the floor joined the sides of the kiln. But the 
air here was comparatively pure, and he filled 
his sorely tried lungs with it. 

He knew that every second the smoke would 
grow thicker. So he got up and groped round 
until he found his grading-tools. Some light 
came through the chimney opening, ten feet 
above him. 

**Now for it,’’ he said to himself. 

There were ten feet of brick wall to climb— 
a brick wall that sloped rapidly inward, then 
rose almost straight, in a cylinder of brick four 
feet across, forming the short chimney. But 
in his two graders he had two possible steps ; 
he was strong, and his four days’ strenuous 
toil had taught him how his graders could most 
easily be forced into solid material. 

Climbing to the crown of his curving floor 
and standing in the smoke, Ellis, with all his 
strength, drove the largest grader deep into 
the mortar between the bricks. Then, cough- 
ing, choking, blinded, he staggered back to 
the wall to get his breath. 

But the need of haste was 
urgent. Slipping the other 
grader inside his shirt, he 
took a long breath and 
climbed again to the crown. 
He sprang straight up into 
the chimney, landing with 
one foot on the grader, 
which, although it gave a 
little beneath him, held. 
With his hands already in 
the chimney, he managed to 
keep his footing, slowly 
straighten out his leg, and 
stand upright. 

Then began a struggle such 
as Ellis had not believed he 
could make. The second 
grader had to be thrust into 
the mortar on the other side 
of the chimney as high above 
the first grader as possible, 
yet not too high for him to 
step up on it; and he real- 
ized that if, when he was 
on it, he could not reach the 
edge of the chimney with his 
hands, he was doomed. 
. There could be no second 

attempt. The smoke was 


the center of the kiln, he attacked one savagely, 
| 





frightened, why his heart was beating so fast. | filling his lungs, and in order to get as little of 


it as possible, he breathed in little, tiny gasps. 


air. He thought that the bricks beneath the | His blood was pumping through his veins; a 


roaring sound filled his ears. 

‘*Here is—the place—mustn’t—drop it—in— 
go in—there—now then—careful —’’ Cough, 
‘*Air—I must have air —’’ 

Quickly he put his other foot on the second 
grader, and slowly, carefully, trusted his weight 
to it. Like the other, it bent beneath his 
weight, but as he had thrust it to the handle 
into the mortar, it held. With his arms press- 


| ing each side of the chimney, he steadied him- 
| self, then threw both up—and felt only empty 


air. For a dizzy moment he did not under- 
stand; then, with a ery of joy which ended 
in a cough, he brought them down on the brick 
edge of the chimney. He had climbed a foot 
more than he needed, on his graders, and his 
hands had gone beyond the edge. 

To draw himself up from the grader would, 
in fresh air, have been a simple matter. But 
Ellis was nearly unconscious with the smoke, 
with exhaustion, and with the terrible nervous 
strain. For a moment he thought that his 
strength was unequal to the task. 

But the same courage which had enabled him 
to finish grading the wheels in time, and the 
thought of what would so soon bea fiery furnace 
below, gave him energy. He raised himself 


| painfully to the top, balanced weakly on the 


edge, then rolled, unconscious, to the ground. 
Luckily, he landed in a pile of sand. The 
startled furnace-tender thought that he was a 
ghost. 

For two years afterward Ellis’s work was 
that of assistant stock clerk; later, when 
Williams was promoted, he became chief of 
stock. And chief of stock he remained, at good 
wages, until, by the aid of the night-school, 
he earned a position as salesman on the road. 
But he will tell you that he would much rather 
resign and go to breaking stones than ever 
enter a kiln, hot or cold, again! 
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IDA LEWIS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O not be so anxious to put something by 
for a rainy day that you forget to take 
any enjoyment in the pleasant weather. 


AS Florence Nightingale said, more than half 
a century ago, ‘‘Three-fourths of the whole 
mischief in women’s lives arises from their 
excepting themselves from the rules of training 
considered needful for men.’’ 
| stated fifty million Red Cross stamps have 
been issued for use during the coming holi- 
day season. ‘The present stamps are of a new 
design and shape, and are less likely than 
those of past years to be confused with the 
government postage-stamps. Users should 
remember that the Red Cross stamps may be 
placed only on the back of letters and pack- 
ages—never on the side that bears the address. 
Cu Church, from whose spire hung 
the signal-light that sent Paul Revere 
on his famous ride from Boston to Concord, 
is to be repaired. Enough of the tenement- 
houses that now surround it are to be torn 
down to make a small green and to give the 
church a proper setting. Hereafter it will 
be kept up, not as a mere historical curiosity, 
but as a real church with a mission in the 
community. ae 
Yyuiiiaan Cullen Bryant, the editor, waged 
merciless and effective war against Tam- 
many Hall. When a proposal was made to 
honor Bryant, the poet, with a monument in a 
public park in New York, Tammany fought 
the plan, and kept up the fight so vigorously 
that for twenty-five years the proposal could 
not be carried out. Recently, however, a 
bronze statue of the poet was unveiled—a 
seated figure with its back to the splendid new 
public library, and its face looking out over 
Bryant Park. 


pAst month railroad managers were plan- 
ning in New York to meet the competition 
of the Panama Canal for through freight across 
the continent. At the same time the South 
African government was considering the 
wisdom of abolishing all port charges on ships 
going to and from the far East, for it is 
afraid that on the opening of the canal such 
ships may be seen no more in its harbors. 
The effect of the canal on transportation routes 
is only beginning to be felt. 


| pinnate the penrenene of steamboat 
navigation on the Ohio was less elaborately 
celebrated than the corresponding anniversary 
on the Hudson two years ago, there were sev- 
eral things to give it a special interest. The 
New Orleans, a copy and namesake of the 
steamboat of 1811, was launched at Pittsburgh, 
repeated the voyage of its original. to the 
Gulf, and received much attention from the 
cities along the Ohio and Mississippi. The 
captain of the first New Orleans was Nicholas 
Roosevelt, a grand-uncle of former President 
Roosevelt; by whose daughter, Mrs. Long- 
worth, the New Orleans of 1911 was christened. 
abs hundred and sixty acres of watermelons 
are what a farmer in southwestern Kansas 
planted last summer, and his neighbors planted 
almost as many. Since they are fifty miles 
from a railroad, they did not send the melons 
to market, but crushed them for the seed, to 
be sold to seed houses and medicine-makers. 
Some of the farmers made sirup from the 
melon juice, and found it so good that they 
plan to boil the juice of all their melons 
next year and put the sirup on the market 
along with the seeds. There seems to be noth- 
ing the matter even with that part of Kansas 
which the railroads have not yet reached. 
pg that is healthy and vigorous is always 
pleasing to notice. Lord Strathcona, at 
ninety -one, has just made a journey from 
London to Winnipeg and back—about ten thou- 
sand miles—in seventeen days. ‘‘My age is 
nothing,’? he remarked. ‘‘In a few years 
men should look upon a man of ninety as 
merely middle-aged.’’ This sturdy Scot went 
to Canada seventy-three years ago, as Donald 
Alexander Smith, to take a place in the 
Hudson Bay Company. He is now the head 
of the company and a man of title. Perhaps it 
is significant of character that the same strong 





little leather trunk that came with him on 
the first trip came also on this latest. It is 
significant of the character of the trunk, at any 
rate. 
* «© 
LIMITATIONS. 


You can’t turn curds to milk again, 
Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then. 
George Eliot. 
* & 


THE STEEL TRUST SUIT. 
REAT indeed is the question raised by 
the government in its suit to dissolve the 
United States Steel Corporation. The 
men who manage the trust are charged not 
merely with monopolizing the steel trade, but 
with controlling so many other great business 
enterprises that they ‘‘threaten to dominate 
and deaden’’ the whole industrial life of the 
country. 

The government case may be thus sum- 
marized: In 1898 several manufacturers of 
wire, tubing, tin plate and the like, who had 
been buying raw steel from the companies 
engaged in reducing iron ore, began to buy 
iron-mines and to produce their own steel. 
The producers of raw steel, in their turn, 
began to manufacture it into tubing, structural 
steel and other finished forms. To check this 
competition, men interested in the business 
formed, in 1901, the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, with a capital of about one and a half 
billion dollars, more than one-third of which 
represented no tangible assets. Competition 
between the companies thus united then 
ceased. Later, the steel trust admitted to all 
its meetings at which prices and the division of 
business were discussed, representatives from 
various other companies. Whether in the trust 
or not, the men who attended these meetings 
governed their business in accordance with the 
informal understanding there brought about. 
In that way the new corporation ruled the steel 
industry, and ‘‘there grew up a power to infiu- 
ence action never exceeded in the commercial 
history of the world.’’ 

Moreover, the men in control of the steel cor- 
poration were also interested in many railroad 
and steamship lines, in the manufacture of farm 
machinery and parlor-cars, in telegraph lines, 
and in banks and trust companies; by a 
‘‘system of interlacing directorates’’ they pro- 
duced a wide-spread community of interest 
that destroyed competition throughout its range. 
‘“The power and control that have been exerted 
by the corporation, largely through the grasp 
of its tentacles thus thrown out, upon the 
consumer, competitors and capital, is incom- 
patible with the healthy commercial life of the 
nation. 7 

Therefore, says the. plea, the corporation 
must be dissolved if competition is to be 
restored. 

Thus speaks the government: the corpora- 
tion, on the other hand, has repeatedly denied, 
through its officers, that its purpose is to restrain 
trade or to control the steel business, and it 
has also repeatedly explained that its plan of 
organization was made to conform to the law 
so far as the meaning of the law could be 
ascertained. It now denies the allegations of 
the government. 

Whether it has offended or not is for the 
court to decide. It may be said, however, that 
for any small group of men to control the 
business of the country is plainly against public 
policy, and that if, as a matter of fact, any 
small group does so control it, the power of that 
group should be broken and some way found 
to restore industrial independence to the nation. 

No one, however, need be anxious either 
over what has been described as the political 
attack on business, for the steel trust is per- 
fectly able to take care of itself; or over the 
alleged offenses of the trust, for the govern- 
ment is well equipped to detect and quite able 
to punish wrong-doing. The fair and able 
men on the bench of the Supreme Court in 
Washington will settle the dispute. We can 
afford calmly to await their decision. 


* ©¢ 


SPECIAL TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS. 
HE conviction is growing that rural schools 
7 should make provision for two large 
classes of country boys and girls. 

One class is made up of those who cannot 
receive their rightful share of education under 
the present system because they are under the 
necessity of helping their parents during certain 
seasons of the year. 

The other class is made up of those who finish 
the country-school course, but have no oppor- 
tunity to continue their studies. Town boys and 
girls have a high school at their doors, but for 
many country children the little red schoolhouse 
is the only temple of learning within reach. 

To obviate this difficulty, townships of 





Cherokee County, Iowa, are about to open 
special schools. The term is to be but four 
months long—the months when farm-work is 
lightest. ‘The teachers are to be graduates of 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts—men who, at other times of 
the year, are busy managing farms in the 
neighborhood. ‘They know the region and the 
people; and being profitably employed during 
the rest of the year, they are willing to teach 
during this short period in the dull season at 
salaries which the towns can pay. 

Two courses of study will be provided: the 
first will be a review of the common-school work 
for those whose previous schooling has been 
irregular; the second, which will be more 
advanced, will include instruction in agricul- 
ture, home economics, commercial law, civil 
government, mathematics, English and eco- 
nomics. 

The plan requires no great expenditure. 
One township appropriated four thousand dol- 
lars for a building; but another erected one at 
a cost of but seven hundred and twenty dollars, 
and a third, by redistricting, avoided the need 
of any additional building. Since the farm- 
work in winter is light, many of the pupils 
will have the use of horses with which to go 
back and forth—a fact counted on to lighten 
the burden of transportation at public expense. 
The existing schools will go on as before. 

The plan recognizes the fact that in no 
small part of the country conditions are not 
yet ripe for district consolidation or a high 
school. It aims to meet the present need 
simply, directly, and at the least expense. 


*e ¢ 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 
George Eliot. 
* 


HEROIC WOMEN. 

DA Lewis, the heroic lighthouse-keeper of 

the New England coast, saved more lives 

than Grace Darling, an earlier and perhaps 
more famous heroine. And before Ida Lewis 
had been dead a week a girl in South Carolina, 
alone in a power-boat, rescued the crew of a 
wrecked barge, and by that one action saved 
more lives than either of them. The race of 
heroic women does not die. 

When it began no man can tell; but each one 
of us in his own life knows some heroic women. 
They may not keep lighthouses, they may not 
even live by the shore of the threatening sea; 
but they are guardians of life, none the less. 
However long the need may last, they stand 
at their post, although with fatigue, always 
without repining. The daughter of the wid- 
owed mother, the wife of the poor man, the 
mother of the sick child, each in her loyal 
response to need is heroic—whether she sus- 
pects it or not. 

But she does not suspect it. The greatest 
heroes never guess their own heroism,—which 
perhaps is not odd, since they are always self- 
forgetful, —and are always surprised when they 
are made much of. Their heroism is the ex- 
pression of their character, at the base of which 
is a deep sense of duty, and is as natural to 
them as breathing. That is not to say that 
they do not suffer hardship at times, but it is 
to say that any other course than the one they 
pursue is to them unthinkable. But for the 
heroic women in it, the world would be a 
gloomy place. 

* © 


EXCITEMENT. 
VERYBODY likes to be stirred. The 
martial music of the brass band passing 
the office windows suddenly exhilarates 
the toilers. Fire-engines rushing to a fire, the 
flames leaping up through the roof, the clangor 
and confusion, the savageness of the spectacle, 
with the possibility, which it always suggests, 
of human life in peril, of daring and of hero- 
ism, invariably rouse and pleasurably thrill 
the populace. Such episodes lend a zest, not 
to life exactly, but to existence. You have a 
zest in life if you have a zest in your work. 
You can get along quite idly, if you have 
excitement enough to give a zest to existence. 
This love of excitement, a universal human 
trait, is appealed to constantly and insidiously. 
Those who give themselves up to the gratifica- 
tion of it follow the line of least resistance and 
degenerate. There are so many agencies now- 
adays to provide excitement that people are 
not protected against themselves as they were 
in the days when newspapers did not exploit 
**sensations,’’ when spectacular sports were 
unknown, and when there were no motor-cars 
to promote recklessness and restlessness. 
If the excitement lasted only as long as the par- 
ticular thing that produced it, little harm would 





be done. But the devotee of excitement fixes 
his attention on some approaching climax or 
event, talks and thinks about it beforehand, 
talks and thinks about it afterward—until an- 
other stirring possibility appears on his horizon. 
He unsettles himself, and he either bores or 
unsettles those who are exposed to him. He 
does not concentrate his thoughts; his mental 
efforts are spasmodic; his interest in the more 
thrilling and spectacular activities of others 
paralyzes his own activity. 

At one time political elections furnished the 
principal excitement for the ordinary citizen. 
Now he is likely to feel aggrieved if his news- 
paper does not provide him with a new excite- 
ment daily or intensify the one with which 
it last titillated his imagination. Indeed, there 
are so many happenings now brought to every 
man’s notice in a manner to engage his feel- 
ings and prejudices and to distract his mind that 
his efficiency as a citizen and a producer is in 
danger of being impaired. 

Baseball and football are both good games, 
and the excitement to be derived from playing 
them in moderation, even from watching them 
in moderation, is wholesome enough. But 
there is no doubt whatever that they have 
created too many ‘‘fans.’’ 
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“DOLLAR DIPLOMA ABROAD. 

O one who does not analyze closely the 

underlying motives of governments is 

likely to realize how much of their diplo- 
matic action is controlled by financial consid- 
erations. ‘‘Dollar diplomacy’’ implies a sneer 
aimed exclusively at the United States, for 
ours is the only important country where the 
dollar stands for money generally. 

A few months ago The Companion pointed 
out the fact that by far the larger number of 
cases to which the phrase can be applied are, 
as far as this country is concerned, cases in 
which the government is engaged in enterprises 
for the benefit of other governments, and hardly 
even indirectly for its own benefit. 

That cannot be said of the action of any 
other power. Take the case of the entry of 
England into Egypt. It was primarily—almost 
solely—to insure the payment of debts due to 
Englishmen. A vast improvement in the 
Egyptian government has taken place, but that 
result is incidental. So, too, the ultimate cause 
of the Boer War was the insecurity of British 
investments in the Dutch republic. 

The most recent instance of European dollar 
diplomacy is afforded by the Morocco affair. 
Every one will recall the fact that, when the 
Moroccan situation first developed, the attitude 
of Germany was extremely stiff and uncom- 
promising. The government appeared to be 
proposing an absolute veto on the French policy. 
But suddenly that attitude was changed. 
France might have its way if Germany were 
allowed to have a moderate slice of French 
Congo. In the end France was the govern- 
ment that stood stiffly on its rights. Germany 
parleyed, prolonged the negotiation, raised 
additional points of controversy, and criticized 
the phraseology of the proposed agreement, but 
at last came practically to the terms to which 
France adhered unwaveringly. 

What is the explanation of the change? 

Germany is expanding industrially and com- 
mercially. It is conducting its great enter- 
prises largely by means of borrowed money, 
and millions upon millions have been borrowed 
in France. The prospect of trouble between 
the two countries led to the calling in of loans 
to Germans by French bankers. The move- 
ment threatened to become extensive. Thus 
trouble with France meant crippling German 
industries, and possible financial distress. A 
little bigger slice of French Congo was not 
worth the risk, and Germany became less in- 
sistent on compensation for French intervention 
in Morocco. 

In all this there was nothing discreditable to 
Germany; in fact, its course was dictated by 
the highest wisdom. It made a bid for all 
that it might hope to get, but when the price 
was found to be too high, it withdrew from the 
auction. But from beginning to end it was a 
case of dollar diplomacy. 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


SMIC ROCKS.—One of the most curious 

facts about meteorites is that they often 
contain previously unrecognized minerals, al- 
though their chemical elements are familiar on 
the earth. One of the stones that fell in a 
meteoric shower at El Nakhla, 25 miles east of 
Alexandria, Egypt, on June 29th, has been ana- 
lyzed by Prof. Stanislas Meunier at Paris. It 
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is pentagonal in outline, about four inches long, 
an inch and a half broad, and an inch thick. 



































Its composition is peculiar, and Professor 
Meunier, believing that the mineral of which 
it consists is an entirely new compound, pro- 
poses to call it naklite. Thesource, or sources, 
from which meteorites come cannot yet be 
designated, but their customary great relative 
density suggests an origin in some massive 
body in space. e 


OBIN ESTATES.—Mr. F. B. Kirkman, a 

British naturalist, relates some remarkable 
facts about the winter habits of the English 
robin. From the end of August to the middle 
of February, he says, the 
individual robins are 
found in solitary posses- 
sion of a more or less 
well-defined feeding area, 
from which all others of 
their own species are 
excluded. Mr. Kirkman 
one winter made a map 
of the separate ‘‘estates’’ 
of the robins inhabiting 
an English farm. Their 
boundaries were found to overlap slightly, 
‘*but every robin clearly recognized to within 
a yard or two the position of his bound- 
ary, and made the fact quite clear to any 
other robin who did not.’? When driven from 
their little estates, they invariably returned at 
the first opportunity. In cold weather the 
robin will sometimes associate with his fellows 
in picking up crumbs, but ‘the is happy only 
when alone. ’’ ® 


AGNETIZED BORERS.—In the Trans- 

vaal it has been noticed that bore-holes 
driven to a depth of 500 to 1,000 feet show a 
strong deviation, which is generally toward 
the north. Mr. J. 8S. Curtis, in the Mining 
World, says that this is probably due to the 
magnetization of the long stem of the boring- 
tool, resulting from its rotation in the magnetic 
field of the earth. The south magnetic pole 
forms near the top, and the north near the 
bottom. The effect of the attraction exercised 
by terrestrial magnetism is to impart to the tool 
a curve, with its convex side toward the south, 
and thus to produce a deviation of the hole 
toward the north, which becomes more pro- 
nounced as the depth increases. When the hole 
deviates in other directions than north, Mr. 
Curtis believes that the cause lies in the obliq- 
uity of the strata of rock that are traversed. 

% 


LECTRIC COOKING. —At the recent elec- 

trical exhibition at Olympia, near London, 
particular attention was attracted by the ex- 
hibits of electric heating and cooking apparatus. 
Since the exhibition of 1905, very great advances 
have been made, especially in the electric cook- 
ing devices. The economy of the method has 
been shown, and, moreover, it is asserted that 
the results of electric cooking, ‘‘from the point 
of view of the epi 
also been proved that the percentage of food 
wasted in electric ovens is much less than the 
lowest attainable in ovens of other types, a 
fact unknown in 1905. 





English Robin. 


Slightly 
over one-fifth life size. 


& 


Fag VERSUS INDUSTRY. —In 
an address before the mathematical depart- 
ment of the British Association, Prof. H. H. 
Turner remarked that in discovery mere acci- 
dent appeals to the popular mind more than 
industry. He cited the case of Mr. Edison, 
who discovered the fact that the Roentgen rays 
render calcium tungstate phosphorescent, by 
setting his assistants laboriously at work trying 
a vast number of different substances until the 
right one was found. ‘‘If,’’ said Professor 
Turner, ‘‘Mr. Edison had wandered into his 
laboratory, picked up a bottle at random, 
and found it answer his purpose, I ven- 
ture to say that we should have instinctively 
awarded him more merit; there would have 
been just a chance that he was inspired.’’ Yet 
the method which Mr. Edison adopted was 
‘the fundamental process of science.’’ The 
road of progress leads not from hypotheses to 
facts, but in the other direction. 
& 


TUNNEL THE LAGOON OF VEN- 
ICE.—It is proposed to unite the city of 
Venice with the island of the Lido by a railway 
tunnel passing under the lagoon. The tunnel 
is to start near the great Piazza of St. Mark’s, 
at a depth of about 26 feet below sea-level, 
and to terminate at the Four Fountains on the 
Lido. The tunnel, which will be about two 
miles and a quarter in length, will pass under 
the islands of the Giudecea and San Georgio. 
The trains will be driven by electricity, and the 
running time from San Marco to the Lido will 
be five minutes. 


® 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


RESIDENT TAFT made an address at the 

dedication of a bronze statue of Lincoln in 

the Kentucky state Capitol at Frankfort, 
on November 8th. ® 


HE ELECTION. —Governors were chosen 
in five states on November 7th. In Ken- 
tucky, McCreary, Democrat, succeeds Willson, 
Republican; in Maryland, Goldsborough, Re- 
publican, succeeds Crothers, Democrat; in 


”? are unexcelled. It has | 








Massachusetts, Foss, Democrat, is reélected; 
in Mississippi, Brewer, Democrat, succeeds 
Noel, Democrat, and in Rhode Island, Pothier, 
Republican, is reélected. 


& 

OROCCO.— The Franco-German agree- | 

ment, made public on November 3d, 
recognizes the right of France to establish a 
protectorate in Morocco. France‘cedes to Ger- 
many 20,000 square kilometers of territory in 
northern French Congo, starting at Monda | 
Bay, extending to the Sanga River, thence to | 
Kandeko, thence to Lake Chad by way of the | 
Ubangi and Logone rivers. France retains | 
the right to run a railroad across the terri- | 
tory ceded to Germany. 
& 

ROHIBITION.—The governor and council 

of Maine announced, on November 6th, 
that they had decided to accept the corrections 
in the vote of four towns on the repeal of the 
prohibition amendment in the constitution. iS 
This makes the majority against repeal 758 | 
votes. The governor will summon the legisla- | 
ture in special session to submit an amendment 
to the constitution which will permit local 
option in the sale of liquor.——The proposed 
prohibitory amendment to the Texas constitu- 
tion was defeated, according to the official 
canvass, by 6,879 votes. 

& 


NAUGURATION OF MADERO.—Fran- 

cisco I. Madero, Jr., took the oath of office as 
President of Mexico on November 6th. The term 
for which he is elected will expire November 
30, 1917. He was con- 
gratulated on behalf of 
the diplomatic corps by 
the American ambassador. 
Provisional President dela 
Barra left the city at once 
on a diplomatic mission to 
Italy. The new cabinet is 
headed by Manuel Calero 
as secretary of foreign 
affairs. Abram Gonzales 
is secretary of the interior, 
Manuel Vasquez Tagel, 
secretary of justice, Ernest Madero, secretary 
of finance, and Gen. José Gonzales Salas, 
secretary of war. e 


VIATION.—Calbraith P. Rodgers, who, on 
September 17th, started from New York 
to fly across the continent in a Wright biplane, 
in competition for the Hearst prize of $50,000, 
arrived at Pasadena, California, on November 
5th. The time limit within which the Hearst 
prize must be won expired on October 10th, 
but Rodgers kept on. He flew about 3,500 
miles, nearly three times as far as any other 
cross-country flier has gone. His longest day’s 
flight was 230 miles, from Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, to Vinita, Oklahoma. He had to alight | 
frequently to repair his engine, and when he 
arrived at Pasadena it was nearly worn out. 
Although he was 49 days on the way, he spent 
less than four days in actual flight. 














PRESIDENT MADERO 


& 
RIPOLI.—King Victor Emmanuel signed 
a decree on November 6th, placing Tripoli | 
and Cyrenaica ‘‘under the full and entire sov- 
ereignty of Italy.’’ In a circular sent to the 
Italian ambassadors abroad, it is explained that 
‘tany less radical solution of the question, 
which would have left even a vestige of the 
sovereignty of the Sultan over the provinces, 
might have led to endless conflicts in the) 
future.’’ Fighting still continues round Tripoli. | 
The Turkish government has protested to the 
powers against the barbarities with which | 
the Italian soldiers are charged, as well as 
against the Italian decree of annexation. 
& 
HINA.—The imperial troops set fire to| 
Hankow on the night of October 29th, in 
order to drive out the rebels. . The fire raged 
for two or three days, and it is estimated 
that 50,000 lives were lost. Shanghai has 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, and the 
province of Yunnan has declared its inde- 
pendence. The Manchu government has not 
only promised to create a cabinet responsible 
to parliament, but has also accepted the draft 
of a constitution submitted by the National 
Assembly. The constitution provides that the 
Emperor shall continue to reign, but that his 
power shall be limited practically to executing 
the orders of parliament. The sincerity of the 
throne is doubted, and the Chinese leaders are 
keeping themselves, as far as possible, out of 
the reach of the Manchu nobles. Wu Ting- 
fang, formerly Chinese minister to the United 
States, has accepted the office of foreign secre- 
tary in. the government of the insurgents, with 
headquarters in Shanghai. 





* 

ECENT DEATHS.—Norman J. Colman, 

first Secretary of Agriculture, died Novem- 
ber 3d, aged 84 years. He was born in Rich- 
field Springs, New York, and in 1852 moved to 
St. Louis. President Cleveland made him 
commissioner of agriculture in 1885, and pro- 
moted him when the department was raised to 
Cabinet rank. He was decorated by the French 
president in 1889, and in 1905 the University of 
Missouri made him doctor of laws. Herbert 
G. Squiers, United States minister to Cuba in 
1902-5, died October 19th, aged 52 years. 





LIFE LONG SUFFERING 
FROM SKIN TROUBLES 
Skin sufferers! Do you realize that to go through 


| life tortured and disfigured by itching, burning, scaly 


and crusted eczemas and other skin and sealp humors 
is, in the majority of cases, unnecessary? Itissimplya 
question of selecting the proper remedial agents. That 
Cuticura soap and Cuticura ointment are undoubtedly 
such is, we believe, proven by over thirty years of un- 
disputed success throughout the world. They afford 
immediate relief in the most distressing cases, when 
the usual- methods fail. Cuticura soap and ointment 
are sold Wherever civilization has penetrated. A liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post-free 
Address *‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. Ad. 








America’ s National Came 


Historic Facts concerning the Begin- 
ning, _ Development and 
Popular- 
With Personal Reminiscences of its 
vicissitudes, its victories and its vot- 
aries. By A. G. SPALDINC. 
Cartoons by Homer C. Davenport. 
600 Pages; 5°: x 8 Inches. 
115 Illustrations. Price $2.00 Net. 
One of the most comprehensive and 
interesting books ever written on any sport. An 
ideal Christmas gift. At all Booksellers and Spalding 
Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by’ 
AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
21 arren St., New York 











It’s Baker's 


It’ s a 


perfect me- 
ichanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
eset quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 lb., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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THE FLORENTINE GRAND 


shown above is an exquisite work of 
art. Tasteful in case, delightful in 
tone, and of unusual durability, it 
fascinates every admirer of a fine 
piano. Write for our new catalogue, 
showing this and other models ready 
for holiday shipment. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


are built by a factory producing only highest 
grade work. Half a century’s experience 
and a record of satisfactory service in nearly 
400 prominent educational institutions and 
50,000 homes are behind your purchase 
if you choose the IVERS & POND. 





Wherever in the United States 
How to Buy. no dealer sells them we have a 
unique plan of shipping IVERS & POND Pianos 


on approval.” If the piano fails to please it re- 
turns at our expense for both railroad freights. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Attractive 
Easy Payment plans wherever you may live 





Fil Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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more. 
were not right. 
most enjoyable of any. 
you can turn over to the machine. 


use, and will handle both equally well. 


sewing thin goods. 


What a good word “cosy” is! 


What a comfortable condition it suggests ! 
it’s raw and blustering out-of-doors how good it is to build 
up the fire, draw your sewing machine near the hearth, and settle 

down for a delightful day of sewing. 
Machine the cosiness of the situation is complete. 

easily that it requires practically no effort at all. 
you would never call the little sound that it makes a noise; 
a contented little hum that makes it seem almost alive. 


You hasten to get a seam ready just for the pleasure of stitching it, and then 
you examine the work, admire its accuracy and beauty, and long to sew some 
If you have ever considered sewing a drudgery it’s because conditions 
Get a New Home Machine and your sewing days will be the 
You will be surprised to see how much of your sewing 
Being built specially for family use, it will 
take anything, from the sheerest lawn to the heaviest fabric you have occasion to 





When 









If you have a New Home 

It operates so 
It’s noiseless, too— 
it’s more like 











yy 

The double feed, peculiar to the New Home, is of the greatest advantage in x 
The machine throughout is a marvel of accuracy, genuine- * 

It’s the best investment “ae 


ness and beauty, and once bought will last a lifetime. 
you can make, and the sooner you make it the sooner you'll begin receiving 
dividends in comfort, money saved and labor simplified. 


Send for illustrated literature. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Massachusetts. 
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\WEEDING THE CORN 


&>>_by Jotin Clair Minot 
. lA A -e, 









eresattacers 


HEN the haying-time was over, and the sultry 
August days 

Sent a thrill of golden promise through the ranks 
of tasseled maize ; 

When across the blistered stubble, from the flat 
beyond the swale, 





Came the clear, persistent whistle of the mottle- | 


breasted quail ; 

Then we'd get the word from father,—plain, to-day, 
as time recedes,— 

“Guess we'll grind the hoes this morning for a 
wrestle with the weeds.” 


Oh, what torture then we suffered through the 
days that stretched before, 

Fighting pigweed, chickweed, smartweed, while 
our backs were tired and sore; 

Moving slowly, oh, how slowly, down the endless, 
rustling rows, 

Till our hands were lame and blistered from the 
handles of the hoes; 

And the field grew all a-shimmer, and the red sun 
in the sky 

Stood as still as Joshua held it, while the weary 
hours dragged by. 


Chirping crickets paused to mock us as they slowly 
hopped away 

Where for them the grateful shadows of the tower- 
ing corn leaves lay. 

From above us came the taunting of the idly flap- 
ping crows, 

Looking down to where we battled with the witch- 
grass in the rows. 

And a pair of playful woodchucks, where the 
clover blooms were bright, 

Chattered as they watched us toiling; and we 
knew they jeered our plight. 


When at last in grim rebellion we would solemnly 
deplore 

That such work was futile business, that the weeds 
but grew the more, 

Then would father pause a moment, while he 
wiped the sweat away, 

Leaning on his hoe and speaking in his patient, 
kindly way: 

“Yes, the weeds are hard to conquer, but I feel 
that on the whole 

Just to fight and fight and fight them is a good 
thing for the soul.” 


Later years bring other methods in the culture of 
the corn; 

Fighting weeds as then we fought them would be 
thought of now with scorn. 

Still this truth is truth forever in our modern ways 
and creeds; 

Fighting evil, wrong and error is the same as 
fighting weeds. 

When our courage fails or falters it still brings a 
gleam of light 

To believe that righteous battles help the souls of 
those who fight. 


* © 
CROSSINGS. 

| CITY was engaged in 

the stupendous task 

' of elevating its entire 


network of railways. The 
safety of human life was the reason for the 
work, but the undertaking, while in progress, 
had in it elements of danger to life. At many 
points the track ran parallel with surface lines. 
Here the crossings were especially dangerous, 
and delays were frequent and annoying. 

A minister who was making his parish calls 
had occasion to cross these tracks at a time 
when, for a few moments, no trains were in 
sight. Meeting the flagman face to face, the 
minister spoke to him as he passed. The flag- 
man’s face lighted up at the greeting, and he 
responded heartily. 

The minister was about to continue his 
walk, but the flagman detained him. 

‘*Brother,’’ said he, ‘‘my work is hard. 
My hours are long, and my work is trying. 
I’m here to help the people, if I can. I warn 
them, I encourage them, I stop them when I 
see that they are running into danger, but half 
the time they resent it. The other day I fairly 
dragged an old man from under the car-wheels, 
and he almost assaulted me. 

**T live and sleep in fear that some dreadful 
thing is going to happen here, and that I shall 
be blamed for it. You look to me like a 
preacher. I wonder if you ever pray for men 
like me? Do you think of the men who get 
no Sundays, who give up their day of rest so 
that other people can get across the tracks 
to your church, and who try to do good and 
get blamed more often than they get praised 
for’ doing their duty? Brother, remember me. 
I have a hard job, and I’m not the only one.’’ 

Just then a car approached, and the flagman 
turned to signal it by. When he turned, the 
minister met him with outstretched hand. 

‘*Brother,’’? he said, ‘‘I greet you. I do 
sometimes pray for men who give up their 
Sundays for other people. I think of the 
policeman on his beat, and the fireman in the 
engine-house, and of men like you. And I 
thank you for stopping me. I shall pray for 





such men more earnestly than I have ever 
done before. 

‘*But, brother, let me tell you a secret. You 
see that steeple yonder? That marks my 
crossing. That’s where I am on guard; and 
there is not a thing that you have said about 
your work that is not true of mine. 

‘*T, too, work seven days a week. I warn, 
encourage and seek to protect the people. [, 
too, see them rushing into danger and blaming 
those who warn them. I, too, live day and 
night in fear lest something shall happen 
that will injure some man for whom I am 
responsible. 

‘*Brother, I know all about it. Our work 
is much alike. I shall pray for you; but 
when you have a moment’s time and a chance 
to see the spire that marks my crossing, do 
you also pray for the man who is set to guard 


that crossing. ’’ 
*® © 


THE KAISER’S WAR-CHEST. 


N the remarkable organization of the German 
| army no detail has been forgotten. As part of 

its almost perfect preparation for possible war 
there is the Reichskriegschatz—the Imperial War 
Fund, which is kept in the Julius Tower at Span- 
dau. This fund, which was reserved from the 
French indemnity payment, and which, says the 
Belfast News, has lately been doubled in size, 
now amounts to sixty million dollars. 


This sum is kept entirely out of circulation, and 
costs the community in lost interest alone at least 
six hundred thousand pounds a year. The war 
treasure is entirely in gold, silver and currency, 
and may be used only to pay the expenses of the 
army r war has broken out. It is truly blood- 


money. 

The Julius Tower is the center of the Citadel of 
Spandau, the chief fortification of Berlin. Span- 
dau has repeatedly fallen into the hands of an 
enemy. During the Seven Years’ War it was 
taken by the Russians. From October 25, 1806, 
until April 26, 1813, the French under Napoleon 
held the fortress. Germans feel sure, however, 
that to-day their et is too powerful to make 
such a calamity possible. 

The Julius Tower is built of solid blocks of 
basalt. Its foundations go ten feet lower than the 
bed of the river Spree. According to tradition, 
the tower was be by Julius Cesar. 

The money is kept in iron boxes, labeled with 
the names and addresses of commanders of army 
corps and admirals of fleets. These ee 
would be immediately despatched to the com- 
manders named at the outbreak of war. Special 
sums are provided for commanders on the frontier 
where war has broken out. Sums are also pro- 
vided for special purposes, such as secret service 
and the work of spies. The greater part of the 
treasure consists of German twenty- and ten-mark 
gold pieces. There are, however, quantities of 
coins of all the great powers of the world, but 
principally of France, England and Russia. 


For use on the Russian frontier silver is pro- | R® 


v 3 

All these parcels of money are opened, weighed 
and counted at irregular intervals, but at least 
five times every year, by army officers appetnte’ 
by the Kaiser, and drawn from all of the 
country. These officers have to give their word of 
honor, when assembled, that Lng do not know 
each other. Although the Julius Tower funds are 
in charge of a special curator, that functionary is 
not always advised of the proceedings beforehand, 
and only when the Kaiser’s special deputies have 
finished their work is he called in to check up the 


accounts. 

e Fourth Guard Grenadier Regiment and a 
battery of the Third Guard Grenadiers look after 
the defense of the Julius Tower. The Third Train 
Battalion, stationed within the citadel, is ready at 
a moment’s notice to conduct the war treasures to 
the various destinations. In the tower itself no 
gas or electric light is permitted. It is lighted 
entirely from the outside. 

At irregular hours of the night the inside of the 
tower is searched for thieves or paeeese by means 
of ladders brought from the citadel and manned 
by engineers, who use swinging lamps to — 
the interior. While the search is in progress, the 
regular lower garrisons and sentinels hold: their 
rifles in readiness to shoot any suspected person. 
There is a guard-room at the very bottom, on the 
water-level, to prevent possible burglars from 
gaining entrance to the secret crypts by tunneling. 

second guard-room is established behind the 
only entrance door. Its Fe meg is to defend 
the senpense and the only staircase leading to the 
vaults. 

Before each of the vaults sentinels are stationed, 
and sentinels are es ae up and down 
the staircase. A third guard-room is established 
under the roof, with lookouts in all directions. 
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THE TAMING OF A SMALL SHREW. 


HE compilers of the “Memoirs” of Thomas 

| John Barnardo, that noble worker among 

the poor and abandoned and homeless boys 

and girls of England, give some interesting ex- 

tracts from Doctor Barnardo’s various writings. 

The bit that follows is from the doctor’s last 

article, entitled “Some Queer Children I Have 
Met.” 


yg Joan and Jack were Gipsy children. 
They had been born in Gipsy vans—and_half- 
starved and very badly used. On the day I met 
them each had on only one little garment, and 
they were without boots or head covering, and as 
disheveled and unkempt and difficult to control as 
wildcats. 

In fact, Mary was not unlike a cat, with her 

reat ra)! eyes, and masses of reddish hair 

alling round her rather fierce-looking face. Mary 
could fight, scratch and bite—and she did. 

After I had succeeded in getting the three into 
one of our Ever-Open Houses, I soon heard that 
Mary was one of the most vicious little creatures 
that ever been there. The three knew noth- 
ing of obedience. If the matron ventured a word 
of remonstrance, Mary would rush at her, lay hold 
of her arm and bite it, and hold on with her teeth 
till the matron shrieked with pain. 

“Not a very attractive ~ ge will say. Yet 
Mary was tamed at last, and by very simple 
means. 

The matron was clearing out a cupboard—and 
what child is not delighted with the odds and ends 
of an old cupboard? Mary stood with eager eyes, 
seeing what looked to her like untold treasure. 
There was an old doll, with some bits of clothing, 
= peetty dilapidated. Nevertheless, Mary 
seiz 3 

“Oh, the dear live dolly! May I keepit? May 
I keep it?” 

“Tt’s not a live dolly!” said one of the other 
children, conscious of knowing so much more. 

“Tt is!” said Mary—and hissed and spat at the 
other child. “It is, it is, a real live dolly!” 

“No, my dear,” said the matron, “‘it is not alive. 
What do you mean?” 

Mary pointed out that the doll had two eyes, a 
nose, a few locks of hair left on its prematurely 
bald ‘head, and a few garments that could be taken 





off and put on. If that was not a live doll, what 
could be? 

“What, have you never had a dolly?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 


“What was it like?’ 

Mary explained that it was a bit of stick picked 
up in the hedgerow, round which was tied a rag— 
and there Fy were! That was Mary’s previous 
doll—and if only she might keep this one! The 
matron, with a prudent recollection of yesterday’s 
conflict and of the recent outburst; assented—con- 


ditionally. 
“If you promise to be good, you may have it; 
but if you behave badly and passionately, as you 


did qomveeias I must take it away. 

All the afternoon Mary crooned and cuddled the 
“live” doll. All the mother-heart in her went 
out to the battered toy which had long ago passed 
out of some other child’s treasures as too broken 
and too poor for use. 

Bedtime came. It was always difficult to get 
Mary to take her bath. The conflict threatened. 

“Now, Mary, unless you have your bath and are 
good, you cannot have the dolly in bed with you.” 

“OQ mother!” she gas ; and then, hugging 
her treasure, she meekly submitted to be un- 
dressed, and by and by was tucked into bed, and 
dolly shared her pillow. That night Mary had 
her first quiet sleep in the Home in which she had 
hitherto been an untamed termagant. 


T SUNRISES 
Margaret Lee Ashley 


OW often she has slipped out, silently, 
To watch the sunrise from the little mound 

She called a hill! How often you have found 
Her warm nest empty—no soft, waking sigh 
To stir the ruffles of the robe flung by 

For brighter garb to meet the day, new-crowned! 

So dawn has summoned her, and without sound 
She fied, all gladness, as the white doves fly. 


This time no footprints on the dewy lawn 
To mark her going. Light hath lent her wings, 
And this white shape of her that lies so still 
Is but night’s garment. How the glad day flings 
Its arms, and glad birds twitter, “She has gone 
To watch new glories from a higher hill.” 
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THE PERSISTENT DACHSHUND. 


HE captain, who owned the ranch, and his 

guest, Mr. Stewart Edward White, who 

tells the tale in the Outing Magazine, had 
been spending an exhilarating afternoon, testing 
some of the very lively polo ponies that the cap- 
tain takes pride and pleasure in breeding. Tired 
and content, the two men jogged happily back to 
the corral. 


As we came up, a distracted and utterly stam- 
ded hen sailed round the corner of the- barn. 
After her, yapping eagerly, came five dachshunds. 

use and consider the various elements of 
outrage the situation held: 

1.) Dachshunds are, as the aa had always 
insisted, a bunch of useless, bandy-legged, snipe- 
nosed, waggle-eared 0od-for-not! ngs. anyway, 
and represent an amiable, good-natured weak- 
ness on the part of Mrs. a . 

(2.) Dachshunds in general are not supposed to 
run wild all over the place, but to remain in their 
arn good, sufficiently large, entirely com- 

‘ortable corral, Pete and Pup excepted. 

3.) Chickens are valuable. 

4.) This sort of a performance will be a bad 
example for zone Ben. First thing we’ll know, 
he’ll be chasing chickens, too! 

The captain dropped from his pony and joined 
he procession. e hen could run just a trifle 
aster than the dachshunds, and the dachshunds 
ust a trifle faster than the captain. I always 
maintain that they circled the barn three times, in 
the ordernamed. The captain insists with dignity 
that I ounggerate three hundred percent. At any 
rate, the hen finally blundered, the dachshunds 
pon. nm her—and the captain swung his polo 
ma 





et. 

Five typical aening thuds” were heard ; five 
dachshunds literally sailed through the air to fall 
in quivering heaps. The captain, his anger cooled, 
came back, snaking tie head. : 

“T wouldn’t have killed those dogs for anything 
in the world!” he muttered, half to half to 
himself, as we took the path to the house. “I 
don’t know what Mrs. K tty will say to this! I 
certainly am sorry about it!” and so on. 

We turned the corner of the hedge. There in a 
row on the top step of the veranda sat five dachs- 
hunds, their mouths open in a happy smile, six 
inches of pink tongue hanging, their eyes half- 
closed in good-humored appre ation. 

The cap in approached softly and looked them 
over wit! at care. He felt of their ribs. He 
stared up at me hep ig 

“Is this the same outfit?”’ he whispered. 

“It is,” said I. “IL know the blaze-face one.” 

“But—but —” 

“They played possum on you, captain.” 

The captain rose, and his wrath exploded. 

“You miserable hounds!” he roared, threaten- 


ingly. 

Wiin a wise premonition, they decamped. 

“Pm going to clean out the whole banayegged 
tribe!” threatened the captain for the fiftieth time 
in the month. ‘I won’t have them on the ranch!” 

hat was seven years ago. They are still there 


—vhey and numerous descendants. 
N 

A the onlookers, although the hero of it lay in 

blissful ignorance of his danger, is told by 

Ross Cox, one of the early traders who traveled 

the wilds of the unknown West... The story is re- 


peated in George Bird Grinnell’s “Trails of the 
Pathfinders.” - 


The party had reached the high, volcanic, tree- 
less country, and had seen several! rattlesnakes, 
when here an odd accident happened to one of the 
men, named La Course, which might well have 
proved fatal. Cox says: 

“This man had stretched himself on the ground 
after the fatigue of the day, and with his head 
resting on a small —— of poe. had quickly 
fallen asleep. While he slept, I walked past him, 
and was almost petrified at ry) a large rattle- 
snake moving from his side to his left breast. 

bi y first impulse was to alarm La Course; but 
an old Canadian whom I had beckoned to the spot 
asked me to make no noise. He said that the 
snake would merely cross the body and go away. 
He was mistaken, however, for on reaching the 
man’s shoulder, the serpent deliberately coiled 
itself, but did not appear to meditate an attack. 

“Having made signs to several others, who joined 
us, we decided to have two men advance a little to 
the front, to divert the attention of the snake, 
while a third man approached La Course from 
behind, and with a long stick tried to remove the 
serpent from his body. 

“The snake, on observing the men advance in 


* © 


PICKING OFF A RATTLER. 
incident, filled to the brim with “thrills” for 





| 


front, instantly raised its head, darted out its 
forked tongue and shook its rattles—all indica- 
yer. 

ne was now in a state of feverish agita- 
he fate of poor La Course, who still lay 
, unconscious of his danger; when the 
man behind, who procured a stick seven feet 
in length, suddenly placed one end of it under the 
coiled reptile, and succeeded in pitching it nearly 





ten feet from the man’s y- 
“A shout <7. was the first intimation La 
Course received of his wonderful escape. Mean- 


while the man with the stick had pursued the 
snake and killed it.’ 


* © 


PRINCELY PERSPECTIVE. 


Te late Edwin A. Abbey’s most noted his- 
torical painting is that of the coronation 
of King Edward VII. It is eminently suc- 
cessful, but he had a great many troubles with it. 
He had the responsibility, for example, of many 
thousand pounds’ worth of magnificent robes, 
orders and decorations which had been lent by 
the wearers, in order that the costumes might be 
correctly reproduced. 


“TI could have danced for po, when my studio 
was free of the last of them,” he told a friend, ‘and 
I could once more sleep the sleep of the just and 
gemless, my dreams unhaunted by desperate bur- 
lars in masks, or accusing police who refused to 
lieve my protestations that I had not pawned 
the Kohinoor to buy a billion tubes of paint.” 

Of difficulties hol gy he discreetly said little ; 
and he declared that the king and queen were the 
most punctual, ent and considerate of sitters. 
It was not the royalties, but the lesser great who 
missed ep wasted time, could not or 
would not retain a simple pose, or who took offense 
because they ee that they were not suffi- 
SS the picture or sufficiently 
flattered in portrayal 


The experience taught him, he declared, that in 
point of vanity there is not a pin to choose between 
men and women. 

If one day he had to deal with a lovely peeress 
in tears because her showed on the canvas 
no by than a farthing, the next day he might 
have to soothe the ve of a grizzled general, 
irate because the score of medals, orders and dec- 
orations covering his breast did not all appear dis- 
tinctly, recognizably and in detail. Even a bishop, 
he learned, could be cross in a quite secular manner 
when his unquestionable g looks were ob- 
scured by necessary shadow. 

Mr. Abbey was not, of course, the first painter 
of such a scene to encounter such trials; and 


indeed his tact, good nature and American inde- 
ee fitted fim to cope with them better than 
most. 


He was not of the submissive disposition of that 
German court painter who was once reproached 
by a haughty princeling for having depicted him 
as smaller and more insignificant than his neighbor 
in a certain group, who was a mere baron. The 
artist pleaded the requirements of perspective. 

“Perspective! Perspective!” repeated the 
prince, scornfully. “It is the — rements of 
=p should observe. What matters perspec- 

ve 

“Nothing, highness; it is merely an artistic tra- 
dition,” acquiesced the painter, humbly. “The 
remedied.” 
is right,” his highness assented, gra- 
ciously, “but you ought to have known that per- 
spective is nothing to a prince.” 


* 


CALLS OF THE WILD. 


HE Indians have a call or tole for nearly 
| every animal, writes Mr. John G. Millais in 
“Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways.” 
They can bring a fox right up to within twenty 
yards by making a sibilant noise produced by 
sucking the back of the hand. Reynard takes it 
to be the cry of a mouse in difficulties, and seldom 
fails to advance close to the sound. 


Stag caribou are toled by grunting loudly in two 
different ways, a vocal effort which requires little 
skill or practise on the imitator’s part. The 
“herd” stag will quickly answer the caller, and 
advance for a short distance, but the “traveling” 
stag will come very close if the calls are properly 

e at suitable intervals. 

Wild geese can be called when they first arrive 
in the spring, by waving a white rag and paieting 
their “honking” call, but after the first fortnigh 
they take little notice of the lure. A small white 
dog is also attractive to geese in the spring, and 
one Indian I know of has killed numbers of these 
birds by using one for a decoy. 

Beavers, when they have been undisturbed for 
long, are very curious in relation to strange sounds. 
They will come swimming out of their house even 
at the firing of a gun. The Indians usually call 
them with a hissing noise, or one produced by 
munching the lips. Another favorite tole is a 
sound made by — the trousers with the hand. 
The most successful beaver-caller in Newfound- 
land killed great numbers of beavers, in the open 
season, by making a sound that resembled the 
cutting of chips off a tree. It is said that the un- 
— beavers never fail to respond to this 
noise. 

The Indian has no call for the lynx, but one or 
two of them can attract the otter by imitating its 
shrill whistle. 


* © 


A NERVOUS SHOCK. 


HEN Mr. Lawton returned from a long 

conference with his son in the barn, Mrs. 

Lawton was in a fever of impatience. 
“Well, did you find out what’s the matter with 
him, Henry?” she asked, eagerly. 


“He’s feeling kind of low-spirited,” said Mr. 
Lawton. “He’s made a bad investment of some 
money.” 

“Speculating!” groaned the mother. ‘There, I 
knew we never ought to have let him go off to the 
city alone to work, no matter if ’twas a good offer. 
What’s he been gamblin. in?” 

“Well, ’twasn’t gambling, exactly,” said Mr. 
Lawton, mildly. “He met a young lady that lived 
ten miles out, and he liked her so well that he 
bought him a fifty-ride ticket to her place, and the 
fourth time he went she told him that she was 
engaged to another young man. 

“He’s my own boy, and he isn’t one to let his 
affections spoil his life, so he told me that when 
he found out she was going to marry a man right 
in her own town and that he had Tusiness that 
took him into the city now and again, he sealed 
the ticket right up in an envelope and laid it away 
to give ’em for a wedding present. 

“But of course he’s had some regrets, in spite of 
being sensible.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Elder, berry—elderberry. 
2. ELAND 3. MOUNTAIN 
LABOR ACI 
ABODE TEAKETTLE 
NODES CLOCK 
DRESS HOUSE 
ECHO 
saw 



























PIN- and needle-case is easily 
made, and is always useful. 
Take sixteen inches of Dres- 

den ribbon four inches wide, and 
cut a strip of eider-down the same 
length, but three-eighths of an 
inch narrower on all sides. Point 
the ends and turn the ribbon up 
over the eider-down and stitch. 
Turn the straight end up two 
inches, and sew the ends over and 
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SED What Children can make for Christ#mas 


A pretty sachet may be made with a crape flower for a 


decoration. 


Cover a strip of cardboard four inches long 


by one inch wide with satin, under which has been 


slipped a pad containing the sachet-powder. 
the edges and catch the stem of the flower to 
the card. A dainty sachet is made from a lace 
butterfly medallion about five inches in width. 
Place on yellow silk, and cut out two pieces 
in the same shape as the butterfly, allowing 
about a quarter of an inch for seams. Turn 
in edges of yellow silk and sew together, put- 


Overhand 


























A hat-bag is sometimes more useful than a 
box. One of convenient size may be made from 
two yards of thirty-six-inch material and three 
yards of number two ribbon. For the bottom 
cut two round pieces eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. Cut a straight strip two and a half yards 
long and sixteen inches wide. Gather the 
strip round one of the bottom pieces, lay the 
other upon this to hide the seams, and stitch 
round twice. Turn over a two-inch hem at 
the top, and make a run for draw-strings. 


A very useful gift which can be made for 
Christmas is a guest towel decorated with little 
old-fashioned cross-stitched design, copied after 





those which our grandmothers worked on their 
samplers and bags. Cross-stitching is simple 
work ; even a child who is just learning to sew 
can do it. First cut out a piece of fine cross- 
stitching canvas a little larger than the design 
which you have selected to work, and baste it 
on the towel, then follow the pattern, making 
little cross-stitches back and forth in the 
squares on the canvas just as the pattern goes. 
When this is finished, take the basting thread 
out, and one by one pull the threads of the 
canvas out, leaving the design on the towel. 
Cross-stitch patterns are also very effective on 
fine scrim pincushions, bags, and other liftle 
household articles. 


To make a photograph-holder you will need 
two photograph mounts. One mount must be 
about twelve by ten inches, and the other 
about half that size, and long enough to fit the 
long way, across the lower half of the large 
mount. You will also 
need a yard and a 
quarter of narrow 
ribbon or two strands 
of colored raffia—and 
some pretty picture 
that may be cut*from 
a magazine cover. 
Place your mounts 
together, one on top 
of the other, as shown 
in the illustration. 
Pierce holes at each 
lower corner. The 
holes should go 
through both mounts. Next pierce holes at 
the top corner of the small mount, letting both 
go through the two mounts. At the top of 
your large mount pierce two more holes. Then 
knot an end of your ribbon, and thread it in 
and out, to hold the mounts together, leaving 
a loop at the top for hanging the holder. 





over. Stitch the pocket thus formed 
down through the center, to make 
two compartments. Place black 
and white thread in the pockets 
and black and white pins in the 
eider-down. Sew a ribbon on the 
pointed end of the case, roll and tie. 


Any child too small to sew can 
make a book-marker. Cut a picture 
from the back of a postal card and 
paste it on a strip of ribbon or felt 
about seven or eight inches long. 





pieces of 


sachet. 














A ball of soft cotton may be covered with silk, Tie several white envelopes with narrow 
or a round silk cushion may be bought for a|ribbon. Cut off the flaps and leave compart- 
smal] sum, and made into an attractive gift by | ments. In one of these place a paper doll, 
adding a full bow of narrow ribbon at each end | and in the others different articles of wearing 
and a loop for hanging. Black and white pins | apparel. It is well to baste a light thread across 
may be arranged in diamond figures on the sides. | each. This makes a pretty gift to send by mail. 





An apron-bag to hold fancy- 
work requires a yard and a half 
of dimity and two yards of pink 
ribbon half an inch wide. Meas- 
ure off a large square of the 


A plain toy for a small child 
is ‘‘Dolly Soap-shaker.’’ Over 
the bowl of the soap-shaker sew 
a muslin ‘cloth, on which a face dimity, and feather-stitch a nar- 
has been traced in water-color. row hem. Cut a circular piece 
Sew a glass-towel about the neck of the shaker | of dimity seventeen inches in diameter. Usea 
to form a skirt, and place a square of cheese- | facing of cross-way piece an inch and a half 
cloth over the head, confined at the neck with | wide. Work buttonholes at opposite ends on 
ribbon, to form a hood and shawl. A bit/| the outside. Form runs in the facing for draw- 
of soap in the shaker will make a little | strings of ribbon. Place the center of the circle 
rattle. This doll may be easily washed when | to the center of the square, and feather-stitch 
soiled, which it is sure to be quite often. together in a circle two inches in diameter. 





Lt(Ter ye 


UIs 








a4 caida 


Dainty bed socks may be made from 
one-half yard of duckling fleece and the 
same amount of eider-down. Cut four 
pieces of each. Sew from top round to 
notch, being careful to open seams and 
cat-stitch them. Place the two wrong 
sides together and bind round the edge 
with ribbon to match. Place small 
ribbon bows at notch, and attach ribbon 
ties an inch from the top. 


A useful ‘housewife’? may be made 
by running ribbon over and under 
through sixteen ivory rings. To this 
tie with the ribbon an emery, a small 
cushion and a pair of scissors. 





To make a veil-case take a piece of all-over A package of twelve blotters, of the check- 
white lace eighteen inches long and fifteen | book size, is a useful gift for father or brother. 
inches wide, and line with light-blue satin. |On one end of each blotter paste a snap shot 
Fold to form an envelope shape and cut the | of some member of the family, or a familiar 
flap diagonally to center top. Unfold and bind | street scene, or even a fancy picture. On the 
edges with pink ribbon an inch wide. At the | other end place a monthly leaf of the calendar. 
point make a rosette of the remaining ribbon. | Tie with ribbon of a contrasting shade. Even 
Fasten with loop or snap, as may be desired. | very young fingers can make this simple gift. 





ting the sachet between. 
and body of the lace butterfly in black silk. 
For the round sachet use a crochet medallion 
with a rose center. Cut two round 


wadding between, and sew over- 
hand together. A small bag made 
of ribbon, with whalebone run 
in at top, 
Pressing the sides of the 
whalebone opens the bag. 





Work the antennz 





silk, place a piece of 


makes a cover for 





To make a Dresden apron, insert two strips 
of lace two inches wide and eighteen inches 
long between three strips of Dresden ribbon 
of the same length and four inches wide. 
Form a ruffle of two yards and a half of lace 
two inches wide. Make a narrow belt of some 
thin material, and cover with Dresden ribbon 
an inch wide. 





A bag of linen with outside pockets may be 
made in this way: Cut four pieces of material 
five by nine inches, and curve the tops; cut 
four pieces five by five, and curve the tops. 
Bind the pieces, and place the small pieces in 





front of the larger, and bind. Cut two pieces 
five by five inches for the bottom, and bind. 
Sew all the pieces together over and over as 
far as the curve and on to the bottom. Make 
a run for draw-strings where the curves meet. 





A bar pin of ribbon flowers is a dainty gift. 
Get an inexpensive bar pin, and a quarter of a 
yard each of dark green, pink and blue ribbon 
an inch wide. Wind the green on the pin so 
as to form leaves at the end of the pin and 
between the roses. Make a pink rose for the 
center of the pin, with a blue rose on each side. 
A half-opened rose of ribbon is made by 
folding the ribbon over once, and then folding 
the ribbon round the center four or five 
| times, and pressing open a trifle. 
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‘isi. DREAMLAND ¥ic 
18 x 13 in. 
for cost of mailing, or only 10 cents, and also a sample 10 
Hitchcock’s painting. ‘‘A Tulip Garden in Holland.” c 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Bible House, New York 
» Pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
sessed by nootherwheels. Guaranteed. 


$1.00 
copy of 7he Christian Herald witha copy of our Guar- 
This book will tell you how to secure as a premium the funniest 
RANGER” BICYCLE 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
ws. 
FACTORY PRICES oi: x: 


HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAVURE 
We will send this beautiful hand colored photogravure Qgly 
anteed Premium List with a cover reproduction ot 
book of the year, Samantha at Coney Island. 
ae 
Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
are less than 


others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
ia models from 812 w 


REE TRIAL 


Special pricesanda marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write tt now. 
IRE Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aad/ usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 

ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. fri oday. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.G50, CHICAGO 








A BRAIN WORKER 
MUST HAVE THE KIND OF FOOD THAT 
NOURISHES BRAIN. 

“IT am a literary man whose nervous energy is a 
great part of my stock in trade, and ordinarily I 
have little patience with breakfast foods and the 
extravagant claims made of them. But I cannot 
withhold my acknowledgment of the debt that I 
owe to Grape-Nuts food. 

“I discovered long ago that the very bulkiness 
of the ordinary diet was not calculated to give one 
a clear head, the power of sustained, accurate 
thinking. I always felt heavy and sluggish in 
mind as well as body after eating the ordinary 
meal, which diverted the blood from the brain to 
the digestive apparatus. 

“I tried foods easy of digestion, but found them 
usually deficient in nutriment. I experimented 
with many breakfast foods and they, too, proved 
unsatisfactory, till I reached Grape-Nuts. And 
then the problem was solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me perfectly from the 
beginning, satisfying my hunger and supplying 
the nutriment that so many other prepared foods 
lack. 

“I had not been using it very long before I 
found that I was turning out an unusual quantity 
and quality of work. Continued use has demon- 
strated to my entire satisfaction that Grape-Nuts 
food contains the elements needed by the brain 
and nervous system of the hard working public 
writer.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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DOPE PAC 


THE FRENCH IN AFRICA. 
VERYBODY knows that the French have 
colonies and commercial interests in northern 

Africa, in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis and the hin- 


| terland, but not many people know how exten- 
| sive is the country France controls there, or how 


successfully it is governed. A writer in the 
Review of Reviews points out that it is as far from 
the Mediterranean to the limits of the French pos- 
sessions in Dahomey as from New York to Santa 
Fe, and as far from Dakar, on the Atlantic coast, 
to the eastern boundary of French territory at 
the Sudan as from Pittsburgh to San Francisco. 


No other nation has so many fine harbors in 
Africa. You expect these along the Mediterra- 
nean, but not along the western coast, which is 
pounded by a tremendous surf from Tangier to 
the Cape. At Dakar, French West Africa, there 
are docks that would be a credit to New York 


City. 

Trains will carry you all over French North 
Africa, and two branches actually run down into 
the Sahara Desert. Massive arises. macadamized 
highways, telephones, fine public buildings are 
aS noaely everywhere in the French African 
empire. 

One by one the existing oases are being watered 
by Artesian wells, and their area of productivity 
extended. Oasis cities, with millions of date- 
pote are being saved from fatal droughts by the 

rench well-di gers. Caravan routes are being 
mapped, and wells in the Sahara 
carefully indicated and deepened. Stepping-stones 
are thus laid across the blistering zone. 

If there is a nation in Africa that has gone into 
the school-teacher business so extensively as the 
French, let somebody name it. There are schools 
for everybody. In Tunis, for example, which is 
one of the younger French colonies, there are so 
many schools that you cannot even classify them 
—schools for French, for Italians, for Jews, for 
Arabs; schools for the Arabs to learn French, 
and others for the French to learn Arabic; agri- 
cultural schools, theological schools, normal 
schools to train native teachers. Here is a nation 
that believes in civilization through the school- 
house, and does not wait for the missionaries to 
educate her subjects. 

A policy of conciliation marks the French official. 
While I was in Africa I never saw a Frenchman 
in uniform act or speak arrogantly toward a 
native. The Arab soon discovered that he could 
even put on the white man’s uniform without racial 
or religious dishonor, and nearly all of French 
Africa is to-day guarded by brown- and black- 
skinned men under French officers. 

The very fact that France entrusts her empire to 
the arms of the conquered races is strong evi- 
dence that she has learned how to administer 
government in a land of strange prejudices. 

The Frenchman expects to make his colonies 
pay, but does not — them to pay in the begin- 
ning. Instead of-raising money for vast railroad 
and harbor projects by squeezing the colonies, the 
money is rai in France, and the projects are 

uickly executed. France has confidence in the 
uture, and therefore builds immeasurably faster 
than a nation that takes no chances on what to- 
morrow may bring forth. 


marked out an 
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A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


OCTOR Bertillon would be gratified to learn 

of the success of his system of criminal iden- 
tification by means of finger-prints in the case 
reported by Mayor Gaynor to a correspondent 
of the Washington Star, although the result was 
obtained by means not contemplated by the 
system. 


A certain minister owned a fine orchard. One 
morning it was discovered that the fruit-trees had 
been feloniously stripped of their fruit. The only 
clue left was the robber’s enge-acint on an over- 
ripe peach. The parson had a photographic en- 
=, of the finger-print made. ith this 
under his arm, he accosted in the main street the 
man whom he suspected of the theft. 

“Pete,” he said, ‘somebody robbed my orchard 
last night.” 

aa gulped nervously. ‘Is that so, sir?” he 
said. 

“Yes, Pete, that’s so,”’ said the parson, “and the 
= na a his mark behind, so I shall easily trace 

m. 

“Yes, sir?” said Peter, huskily, and he cleared 
his throat. 

“Yes. Do you see this, Pete?” and the preacher 
held before the man’s eyes the huge enlargement 
of the finger-print. 

Peter, holding the photograph, made a gesture 
of despair. 

“T see there hain’t no use denyin’ what I done,” 
he said. ‘You’ve got the bulge on me, parson. I 
pinched the fruit, and no mistake. But I certainly 
would like to know, though, where you got that 
impression of my corduroy pants.” 


* 


A NEW LANGUAGE. 


N his recent book, “Memories of a Labour 

Leader,” Mr. John Wilson, M. P., gives an 
amusing instance of the confusion which arises 
from the differences between the names of articles 
of home use in England and their names in 
America. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilson formerly lived in America. 
They had as a neighbor, in a Pennsylvania mining 
town, an old lady who had left Tyneside some 
years prior to their acquaintance with her. She 

‘ave them an account of her first attempt to make 

erself understood at the general store. She 
described to them the many misunderstandings 
which arose between her and the storeman until 
she came to the last article, which was treacle. 
She had never changed her dialect, but spoke the 
pure Wallsend, with the burr untouched. 

“Aa want some treacle,” she demanded, in 
unadulterated Northumbrian. 

“T don’t understand what you mean, ma’am.” 

, “That in there,” she said, pointing to a hogs- 
lead. 

“That is molasses.” 

“That’s what Aa want. Gi’ me a pund of it.” 
“We don’t sell it by weight, ma’am; we sell it 
by measure.” 

The old lady gasped in utter amazement. 

“Dee ye mean to say,” she faltered, “‘that ye 


| Sell treacle by the yard in this country?’ 


* 
‘TEACHING BY HORRID EXAMPLE. 


OVELISTS who write books about vice and 
the vicious, under pretext of reforming or 
warning their readers, are not uncommon. Mr. 


| Howells, says the Los Angeles Times, has no re- 
| spect for their pose. 


“Such writers,” he said, “remind me of a lad 
whose mother said to him: 

“*Why, Johnny, I do believe you’re teaching 
that parrot to swear.’ 

~*e not, mother,’ 


I’m he boy replied. ‘I’m 
just telling it what it mustn’t say.’” 





The best preparation 
horated S 


for the teeth is “ Brown’s 
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Make More 
Read 


magazine about Steel Traps, Deadfal 





. Guns, Ginseng, Big Game 
TYERS AND TR. , you pore. Guide, tells how to trap and care for furs, Also Our 
, contains Raw Fur i it free for 


free price listand market report. 
ogling and all different from an 
CORRY HIDE & FUR CO., 








Sample 5c., or two copies of 





1 Main St., Corry, Pa. 
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Flexible Flyer it 


The ideal Christmas gift. Nothing will make the children so happy! Don’t 

buy simply a ‘‘steering sled.’ Get a Flexible Flyer, the safest, speediest, 
bandsomest and most economical sled made. Can be steered at full speed in any 
desired direction, around all obstacles and past other sleds. Has patented spring steel 
runners grooved to prevent “‘skidding.”” This is far superior to flat or rounded 


It is light and graceful. Easy to pull up hill, yet so strong it 
outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, prevents wet feet, colds, etc., and saves 


doctot’s bills. If you wish the advantage of these exclusive features 


on a 
Flexible Flyer and look for this trade-mark on the sled. oo 
worki 












FREE * ing lel, Also beautiful booklet ill d in 
colors showing coasting scenes, etc. Bothfree. Write a a civing eS 
your name and address, and say “‘send model and Booklet.” rite today 


TRADE-MARK 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A GIFT OUTRIGHT 


e090 


A Reward for Perseverance is a gift 
outright from the publishers to a 
subscriber who secures five new sub- 
scriptions for The Youth’s Companion, 
and it is given in recognition of the ; 
subscriber's perseverance. These Re- 
to be considered as 





wards are not 


3 ee 











GENUINE ENGLISH DINNER SET OF 70 PIECES 


One of our twenty-five Rewards for Perseverance. 


list see The Youth’s Companion of October 19th, pages 544-545 


For complete 





payment for the time spent in getting 
new subscriptions, because the Mer- 
chandise Payment which we give for 
each new subscription is ample com- 
pensation for this work. Companion 
subscribers who are successful in secur- 
ing our Rewards for Perseverance actu- 
ally receive DOUBLE PAY for their work. 
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WHAT YOU GET FOR FIVE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


If you, a subscriber, secure for us five new yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Youth’s Companion you will receive 
FIVE MERCHANDISE PAYMENTS, ONE REWARD 
FOR PERSEVERANCE, and these same five new sub- 
scriptions will count in our CASH CHRISTMAS PRES- 


ENT CONTEST. 
©0090 
FOR ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL OUR OFFERS TO 


COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS, SEE THE YOUTH’S COMPANION OF 
OCTOBER 19th. COPY MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NOVEMBER 





(Thanksgiving Day) 


is the last day upon 
which you can mail 
new subscriptions 
to get the extra 
present of a Purse 


of Money offered 
by the Publishers of 
The Youth's Com- 


panion to every sub- 
scriber who secures 
three new subscrip- 
tions at |.75 each. 


999 


Just one week re- 
mains in which to 
take advantage of 
this most unique 
and liberal Offer. 
This is ample time, 
however, to get one 
or two subscriptions 
to complete your 
club of three, or 
even to get the 


entire three. 
os 
WHAT YOU GET FOR THREE 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The combined value of our 
Offers this year is most striking. 
For example: if you, a subscriber, 


will send us three new yearly sub- . 


scriptions before November 30th, 
you will receive a Crisp One 
Dollar Bill enclosed in an English 
Pigskin Purse and Three Mer- 
chandise Payments, and_ these 
same new subscriptions will also 
count as three toward a Reward 
for Perseverance. 


. 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


New subscriptions intended for 
the Purse of Money Offer may 
be mailed right up to and in- 
cluding November 30th. See 
The Companion of October | 9th, 
page 542, for full particulars. 


+ 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BODES DAg 


BEHIND TUXANA’S WRINKLED BROW. 


VERYTHING that is related of the dog, 
Tuxana,—in that entertaining book of Stewart 
Edward White’s called ‘‘The Cabin,”—makes the 
reader wish to know her. And those who have 
known intimately and loved Tuxana’s kind will 
find no difficulty in believing what her affectionate 
master writes of her. 


Tuxana is a very wise individual. I have read 
some enormous volumes to prove that animals do 
not think. This seemed to me in each case a des- 
perate effort on the part of the author to bolster 
up his pride in a aman. It seems to be a 
matter of definition. I could legitimately prove by 
the same arguments that most people do not think. 
Something s on behind old Tuxana’s wrinkled 
forehead t results in highly ingenious, and 
amusing, activities. 

For example, the nights in these mountains are 
pretty chilly, so that the back of the kennel is 
naturally the best protected and coziest. When I 
would = the dogs out of an evening, they would 
scramble hastily to win the coveted position. Tux- 
—— being slowest, usually got left, and had to 
content herself with an outside and chilly bed. 

Now the other dogs are young and excitable. 
Tuxana evidently considered the problem, and 
evolved the following stratagem, which she inva- 
riably thereafter employed with uniform success: 

When I would make ready for bed, Tuxana, 
yoccammsiog the symptoms, would advance toward 
the closed door, growling fiercely. The moment 
the door was opened, with a fierce bark she rushed 
in the direction of the bushes. ; 

for immediately the other 


A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You “we 





Cash or Credit |o4 M2 Bate tier are: 
On This Magnificent | 
Base Burner 


A great, big, handsome double 
heater that’s an ornament to any 
room and that throws more heat | 
than you ever thought a stove | 
could develop. Ship rightfrom | 
our factory, freight prepaid, to | 
your home to try free for 30 days, 

\ shipment in 2 hours. Then 
360 days approval test. 170,000 

have bought Kala: 

backed by the famous6100,000 bank 

bond guarantee. Don’t buy any- 

—— until you have our stove 


Get This Stove Book 
Save $5 to $40 


on your purchase of heater, range, or 

gas stove. Why pay two prices when the 
Kalamazoo is guaranteed best ofall. Thisfree | 
book tells you how you can save thedealer’sand 
middiemen’s profits and get the best stove 
made. Over 400 stoves to 
choose from and alow fac- 
tory price for every purse. 
Writea postal giving your 
address for 


name an 
Catalogue No. 253, 
KALAMAZOO STOVE 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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In the direction, I says 
dogs, their hair brist ing, their eyes alight with 
excitement and eagerness, had darted like whirl- 
winds into the darkness in search of the gam¢, old | 
Tuxana dropped her bristles, wagged her tail and | 
departed for the kennel. There, with grunts of | 
satisfaction, she selected her corner. | 

Five minutes later the other dogs, having scoured 
the woods, wasted many observations, and lashed 
themselves into a frenzy of excitement over noth- 
ing, returned to find her settled for the night. 

t first I could hardly believe the ruse inten- 

tional, but after the third or fourth repetition of 
it, no other conclusion seemed tenable. 





* | 
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THE MOURNING SQUIRREL. 


LMOST every public park in the United States 
has its lively and half<iomesticated colony of 
squirrels, and there is no other creature of the 
woods and fields with which city children may— 
and do—become so familiar. An interesting story 
which shows the depth of feeling of which these 
little animals are capable comes to The Compan- 
ion from Waterloo, Iowa. 


A partion. who lives near one of the parks in 
that city, has long had an especial interest in a 
pair of squirrels which made their home in a tree 
within sight of his house. One day he noticed 
that one of this pair was pana up and down a 
certain tree in the park, meanwhile chattering in 
the greatest excitement. 

ally the little fellow appeared on a branch, 
holding between his paws the severed head of his 
make, over which he was moaning and whining 
pitifully. i 

On investigation, it appeared that the dead 
squirrel had been caught and actually decapitated 
by a limb split off from the tree by a storm of the 
night before. 

he grief-stricken mate would not abandon the 
body all that day, and mourned over the severed 
he: with an intensity and absorption which 
seemed almost human, with a depth of emotion, 
indeed, of which some human beings are hardly 
capable. 


* ¢ 


THE UNCOVENANTED “ REDCOATS.” 


OM a story found in “The Land of Romance,” 

a recent book about the ever-interesting 
Scottish border, it may be assumed that the Cov- 
enanters believed that the rightful home of the 
Highlanders was the nether regions. It is not so 
many years, says the author, Mrs. J. Lang, since - 
an old woman up Yarrow way was listening to a 
lesson from the Book of Revelation, read to her 
by her grandchild. 


“*And there appeared another wonder in 
heaven,’” read the little girl, “‘and behold a | 
great red dragoon — ” - 

“Hoots, lassie,” interrupted the dame, “‘it’s no a | 
dragoon! . 

The child persisted. 

“Gie ’s the Book, an’ rax me by my epee. | 
D-r-a, dra, g-o-n, goon. Ye’re richt, an’ Ah’m 
wrang. Read on.” 

The child resumed: “‘And the great dragoon 
was cast out.’ ” 

“T kent that wad be the upshot o’t!” the old 
dame cried, triumphantly. ‘It’s the wunner tae 
me hoo he ever wan in!” 
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THE PRINCE’S MAJORITY. 


HE famous “mad” King of Bavaria, Louis IT, 
and Prince Otto, his brother, were brought up 
with great strictness and simplicity. } 


Their father, Maximilian IT, an excellent consti- | 
tutional king, but in private life not particularly | 
enial, allowed them no pocket-money but what | 
ey earned by good marks at their lessons, on the 
modest scale of one a per mark; and he | 
would fine them a thaler without compunction if 

a were reported idle. 
eir table was more frugal than that of the 

sons of most country gentlemen. When Louis 
attained his majority at eighteen, he was provided 
with an establishment of his own, and sat down on 
the first day of his emancipation to his usual dinner 
—one dish of meat and some cheese. 

“Am I now my own master?” he asked with a 
smile of his servants. 

“Yes, sir,”’ was the answer. 

“Then,” said the prince, gleefully, ‘‘you ma 
aint me some chicken and a mehispeisen [pud- 

ing]}.”’ 





* ¢ 


EASILY ADJUSTED. 


HEN the family for which Uncle Erastus had 
worked so long and faithfully presented him 
with a mule, he was overcome with joy. 


“He’s a bad kicker, Uncle Rast,” said the son 
of the family. “I told father I didn’t see what you 
could do with an animal that liked to kick and 
back better than anything else.” 

“T’s got dat all planned,” said Uncle Erastus, 
solemnly. “When I harnesses dat animile into 
my cyart, if he acts contumacious an’ starts in to 

ack, I’s gwine to take him right out’n de cyart, 
turn it round, an’ den harness dat mule in hindside 
befo’. Dat’ll humor him, an’ it’ll get my cyart up 
de hill jes’ de same.” ; 











Archarena 


Combination 


Game Board 


Nothing else you can buy at anywhere 
near so small a price will afford your 








family and friends so much enjoyment 
as will this splendid game board. 


58 Different Games 
for the Price of One 




















Carroms,Crokinole,Chess,Checkers, 
Tenpins and 53 other dandy games can 
be played on this one board. Beautifully 
made and finished, and completely 
equipped with 48 pieces. Extremely pop- 
ular with Y.M.C.A.’s and Boys’ Clubs. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If 
you can’t find it, write to us for 
catalog and prices. 

We make all styles of Carrom, 
Crokinole, and other Game Boards 
and home Billiard and Pool Tables. 
Also a new indoor Base Ball game that’s 
a winner. Catalog free. 

CARROM-ARCHARENA Co. 
150 Rowe St. Ludington, Mich. 


Makers of Lightweight Peerless Folding Tables 





Horse Story 


“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 


Equals the famous “Black Beauty” in 
uman interest--surpasses it in practica- 


bility. *‘Kate’’ a victim of poor handling 
is vividly contrasted with ‘‘Queen"’ who was 
more fortunate, You sympathize with one 
--rejoice with the other--even as you sigh 
for the slum waif and laugh with the child 
of fortune. 

Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and true story, many 








valuable suggestions for handling horses--a 
r t of a lifetime's experience. 





& Relief for 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder--everyone interested in 
orses--should read this great story. To 
make it possible, for a short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth 
.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you have even a passing interest in 
horses--if you own, train or breed them, you 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
worth many times the small price. Send 
for a copy today. Enclose stamps or coin, 
FREE With each book we send free a 

beautiful colored pictare of 
Quoen--cll ainting effect--suitable for 
raming. 


Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing 
the new and successful method of relieving and 
curing Asthma and Hay-Fever has been so great 
that a new edition of one hundred thousand has 
just been put to press and is now ready. Dr. 
Hayes is distributing the book free to all suffer- 
ers and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp 
with name and address at once to P. Harold 
Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
Y-1112. Reports from cases treated the past few 
years show that the disease does not return 


rder today. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 503 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 























A Practical Way for Every Housewife 
TO SAVE MONEY. 


Just buy your coffee, tea, spices, extracts, soaps and other household supplies 
direct from us, the manufacturers—our list numbers 500 such necessities of the very 
best quality. You will get full value, in the articles purchased and, without extra 
expense, your choice of handsome Furniture, Car- 
pets, Rugs, Dishes, Silverware, etc. The furnish- 
ings represent what you save 


By LARKI Factory - to - Family 


With every purchase direct from us, the manufacturers, you 
save the profit which you pay when you buy ata store. That 
is how you get so mach for your money. 

We are thoroughly reliable ; we have been in business Pa 
over thirty-six years and have over two million custom- 
ers. No matter where you live, you can deal with us 4 Y 

safely and profitably 7 c) 
o 
’ ° We will ship you ~ 
30 Days’ Free Trial—315 West st" 7 


Household Supplies of your selection and 










any article in our Catalog given with a $10 Y 4 

purchase or $20 worth of Products, with- (od 
out Premium. After thirty days, if satisfied, > F 
send us $10; if not, notify us and we will re a 


charges and charge nothing for the Prod 
ucts used in trial. 


Lathint Co. 


move goods, refund freight- and delivery- 7 


ra 


ha , 
ven with oe = » West-of-the-Mlestesippt send to a ff Pus 


SEND FOR OUR MONEY-SAVER CATALOG , 


No. 805—69-Piece Dinner Set of Blue BUFFALO, N. Y. a Ks 
Willow Ware. Gi - “ 
chase of Larkin Household 8 Ra <=" 
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or all the fomily. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPA is an illus- 
ra weekly paper 

Its subscription piles is $1.75 a year, in 

Entered at The Boo Omce, Boston, Mass., as 

class matter. 


van 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages a 





e 
and all additional pages each weok are a gift to 


the subscribers. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
hhail, should be by Post-Omice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows “when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. : Boston, Mass. 








LYMPHATISM. 


Y this term physicians designate a 

peculiar and imperfectly under- 
stood morbid condition in children, 
through which death may occur very 
unexpectedly during convalescence 
from diphtheria or other infectious 
disease, or during the administration 
of an anesthetic. It is not, however, strictly cor- 
rect to call it an affection of childhood, for it has 
been found, although infrequently, in adults. The 
only reason that it is not seen oftener in adults is 
that children who suffer from it seldom live to 
grow up. 

The condition is one in which the lymphoid 
structures—the tonsils, the spleen, the thymus 
gland and the lymphatic glands—are overdevel- 
oped or of enlarged size. The thymus gland is 
normally present only in young children, .and 
becomes progressively smaller as the child grows 
older, until, at the period of adolescence, it has 
virtually disappeared. 

Sometimes lymphatism can be recognized during 
life, but frequently the first intimation of its 
presence is the sudden death of the child. In 
some cases the child is afflicted with a peculiar 
respiratory spasm, called “thymic asthma.” In 
these attacks the child becomes terribly oppressed 
for breath, with a cough and a noisy inspiration. 
The spasms last for a variable period, and some- 
times terminate fatally, but more often, perhaps, 
—and this is especially true of the first attacks,— 
subside gradually. 

Most cases of sudden death in children are due 
to this state of lymphatism; an infant may be 
found dead in bed, or it may die suddenly after a 
bath too cold or too hot. An older child may die 
suddenly after a fall, or while under the influence 
of ether for some operation, or after an injection 
of antitoxin, or during convalescence from some 
one of the ordinary children’s diseases. 

When the condition is recognized in time, much 
may often be done to rescue the child from the 
dangers with which it is threatened. Removal of 
the enlarged tonsils and of the adenoids, which 
are always present in such cases, may do good, 
although the operation itself is, to these children, 
not without danger. Tonics and a change of diet 
are often necessary, but the best results are 
probably obtained by the use of the X-rays prop- 
erly applied. 
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QUESTIONS OF ETIQUETTE. 


HE preéminence in good manners long claimed 

by France, and accorded to her by the rest of 
the world, has been, in recent years, occasionally 
disputed. French manners, when they are good, 
are, like the little girl of the nursery rime, “very, 
very good”; but when they are bad, they are 
“horrid.” 

Perhaps French manners have degenerated. If 
80, it is not the fault of the Baroness Staffe, who 
recently died in Paris, and whose books on eti- 
quette attained an enormous circulation. Her 
“Rules of Behavior in Modern Society” went 
through one hundred and fifty-two editions. Be- 
sides her books, she wrote answers to questions 
on etiquette in the press. 

“Should a bride not keep her eyes cast down 
until the ceremony is over?” inquired one anxious 
mother. “I cannot convince my daughter, who is 
about to marry, that the effect will be most unfor- 
tunately prejudicial in the eyes of her husband’s 
relatives should she gaze about her with—I am 
sure—merely an innocent and candid interest, 
likely to be interpreted as unbecomingly bold. 
We have agreed to accept your decision. Pray, 
madame, hasten to relieve my maternal tremors.” 

“At what date after her husband’s death is it 
permissible for a widow to ride a bicycle?” was 
another question, over which a battle royal waged 
in the newspapers between those who deemed 
bicycling merely a convenient mode of locomotion, 
unaffected by rules of mourning, and those who 
reckoned it distinctly a form of recreation. All 
parties agreed, however, that when the widow did 
ride a bicycle, she must discard her widow’s veil. 

It seems as if there should be, at this day, a 
wider field for books on manners than ever before ; 
since never, happily, was it so possible for those 
whose origin is among rough or simple people to 
rise in the social scale by achievement, and to 
desire increased knowledge of the laws of social 
intercourse. Nevertheless, in times when the 
gulf between noble and peasant was widest, 
books on etiquette existed. 

It is true, the manners of the fine lady or gentle- 
man were in many respects then no better than 
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those of the most ‘“‘common” folk to-day. Such 
hints on table manners as these were deemed 
necessary in a book addressed, a little over two 
centuries and a half ago, to “The Ladies of Eng- 
land”: 

“Discover not by any ravenous gesture your 
angry appetite, nor fix your eyes too greedily on 
the meat before you.” 

“It is uncivil to rub your teeth in company, or 
to pick them at or after meals with your knife or 
nails, or otherwise.” 

“Do not suck or smack over your food louder 
than nature directs. Some there be who account 
such increasement of appetitional noises a com- 
pliment to the provid>r of the feast; which may 
be, but it is not agreeable to all, and spoken 
praise is better, if the viands be such as deserve 
it.” 

& 


ay 


THE INNOCENT PIANO. 


MMENTING on the rigid observance of 

the Sabbath in Scotland, Prof. John Stuart 
Blackie tells, in his “Notes of a Life,” an amusing 
anecdote of something that happened in his own 
family. ~The time was soon after his marriage, 
when he was rejoicing over the possession of a 
new piano. 


I asked my wife one Sunday evening to touch 
the keys and refresh my soul with a little psalmody, 
for I could not always be reading. But she said, 
“No, not on Sunday.” 

“Why not?” said I. “Surely psalm-tunes ma: 
be played on the home piano on Sunday, as we 
as sung in the public church?” 

No, she would not. 

“Why?” 

“The servants would not like it.” 

“What!” said I. “Are we to be the slaves of our 
servants in such matters? They ought rather to 
follow us. Besides, do you imagine, my dear, that 
the servants are such fools as to mistake the Hun- 
dredth Psalm on the piano for ‘Maggie Lauder’?” 

In vain; she persisted in her pious refusal; and 
& determined not to give in to such a superstition 
in my own house, immediately rose, and set my- 
self to tinkle the keys, the best way, in my extreme 
ignorance, Lcould. And I persevered in this prac- 
tise Sunday after Sunday, till at last I got 
“Artaxerxes” and “‘St. Asaph,” two of my favorite 
tunes, pretty sey at the end of my fingers. 

What happened? The servants, if they had less 
piety of the strictly Scottish stamp, had certain! 
g sense; for after the persistency of my hymna 
practise had worked itself into their experience 
of the Sabbath evening, they took occasion to 
remark one day to the lady of the house: : 

“Aye, it’s wonderfu’ what a pious man oor mais- 
ter is! He spends the whole Sabbath eve, frae 
tea-time to dinner, singing the Psalms o’ David!” 
‘ After that, the piano on Sunday evening became 
nnocent. 
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THE TRUE ECONOMIST. 


T may be objected that the lady whose frugality 
is celebrated in this bit from the Cleveland Press 
is an economist of the penny-wise variety; but as 
long as her husband is satisfied, outsiders need 
not criticize. 


“T hate to boast,” said a Cleveland lawyer, “but 
my wife is certainly one of the most economical 
women in the world. 

“The other day she told me she needed a new 
suit. I said she ought to have it, by all means 
but asked her not to spend any very large sum of 
money without letting me know about it. 

“Well, the next day she remarked, ‘The tailor 
said he couldn’t make that suit for less than one 
hundred and fifty dollars. I thought it was too 
much, but told him to go ahead.’ 

“*Well, I suppose it is all right,’ I said, ‘but why 
didn’t you consult me first?’ 

“*Why, deary, I didn’t want to spend car fare 
for two visits.’ 

at I tell you, it’s these little economies that count, 
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HIS BRIEF PEDIGREE. 


E was a gentler specimen of his class than you 

usually meet. When he made his request for 
something to eat at the kitchen door, he was asked 
by the good-natured cook to come in by the fire. 
As he sat there, the San Francisco Star says, she 
said: 


“You don’t look as if you had always been a 
tramp.” 


“TI haven’t,” he replied, without offense. “I 
came from a very amily.” 

She let him eat on without interruption, but 
after he had finished, she said: 

“You say you came from a good family. May I 
ask the name?” ‘ 

“Tt was Blankleigh,” he responded. 

“Why,” she said, in surprise, “that’s the name 
of the man who lives next door to us!” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I noticed it on the door-plate. 
That’s where I came from. He threw me down 
his steps just before I called here.” 


* ¢ 


A PARTIAL ECLIPSE OF THE 
HONEYMOON. 


N early American households maternal authority 

was not lightly to be defied. When Charlotte 
Fenwick, a Southern beauty of the Revolutionary 
period, was fifteen years old, she took advantage 
of the absence of her mother in England to fall in 
love with a Northerner, Maj. William Leigh 
Pierce, and to marry him. 

On Mrs. Fenwick’s return to Savannah, which 
had been hastened by news of the approach of the 
English army to Charleston, she was highly indig- 
nant to find her daughter married to a stranger. 

“And who is this Major Pierce?” she demanded. 

pe am!” young Mrs. Pierce 
— 

“Go 


entleman, m 

ly replied. 

to your room, madam!” commanded Mrs. 

Fenwick, severely, “and stay the rest of the day!” 
And the little bride meekly obeyed. 


* © 


PREPARING HIS SPEECH. 


REPLY very characteristic of the statesman 
and diplomat who made it is given in the “ Auto- 
biography of Alfred Austin.” 
Lord and Lady Salisbury were among the guests 
at Hewell Grange. Lord Salisbury had come to 
speak at a public meeting. On the morning of the 





day when the speech was to be delivered, seein 
sae Salisbury passing into the study, I said to 


: | 
**T suppose you are going to think over what you | 
will say to-night?” vigil 4 
“No,” he said, in his ironical way, “rather to 
think over what I must not say.” | 














Planning the holiday gift with a Waltham Jeweler is a mutual 
pleasure. The shopper delights in the beauty and design of 


the Waltham Watch Models. The experienced jeweler knows the 
inward perfection of Waltham construction. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


For over three generations Waltham has stood for the highest ex- 
pression of the Watchmaker’s art. High grade Waltham movements— 
up to the Premier Maximus at $250, the watch de luxe of the world—are invariably 
named, and offer models of exquisite design and workmanship, combined with time- 
keeping qualities of unrivalled accuracy. Riverside, for instance, guarantees a consistent 
high grade watch in all popular sizes, men’s or women’s. Ask your Jeweler. 


Handsome booklet describing various Waltham move- 
ments and full of valuable watch lore, free on request. 


“It's Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY - : Waltham, Mass. 











In the Bell Democracy 


Membership in the tele- 
phone democracy of the 
Bell System means equal 
opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or 
where he is. 


Each member of this Bell 
democracy has the same 
chance of communication, 
limited only by the distance 
the voice can be carried. 


However remote, whether 
in the adobe house on the 
Rio Grande, on the Montana 
sheep ranch: or in the iso- 
lated New England farm 
house, the Bell telephone 
is an open doorway to the 
Universal Bell System. 


From each Bell outpost 
run lines that connect it 
with the central office—that 
nerve center of the local 
system. 

Long distance and _ toll 
lines connect these nerve 
centers and furnish clear 
tracks for telephone talk 
throughout the land. 

12,000,000 miles of wire 
are the highways over 
which 20,000,000 telephone 
talks are carried daily. 


The Bell System binds 
together the social and busi- 
ness activities of a people 
in a shoulder -to -shoulder 
march of progress. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


One System 


One Policy 























LAST OF THE ABNAKIS 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 














INDIAN SCHOOL AT OLDTOWN, MAINE. 


OT wholly vanished from the earth are 
N those Indian races that roamed the New 

England wilderness when the white man 
came. Some of the tribes were scattered and 
blotted out generations ago, but remnants of 
the Abnakis are still to be found in the fair 
land of their fathers. The name ‘‘Abnaki’’ 
was used at first by the French to designate 
all the Indians between Nova Scotia and the 
Connecticut River ; but later, by a more accurate 
knowledge, it was applied only to the Indians of 
the Kennebec valley—‘‘the gentle Abnakis,’”’ 
as they are usually called by writers who tell 
the romantic story of the wronged and peace- 
loving tribe. 

A few of the once great Abnaki tribe are 
living in the twentieth century. Although the 
aboriginal blood that flows in their veins has 
been mixed with that not only of other Indian 


ically, neither tribe has varied much for many 
years. At the tribal census of 1909 there were 
three hundred and eighty-nine Penobscots and 
four hundred and fifty-five Passamaquoddies. 
In the winter months most of them live on 
the reservations, but in the summer they 
scatter far and wide. Many go to the various 
summer resorts throughout New England, 
where they set up picturesque little villages, 
and sell baskets made of sweet grass, and 
many articles made of birch bark. Some of 
the men serve as guides for hunting and fish- 
ing parties in the Maine woods. 

The boys excel in athletic sports, especially 
in running and canoe-racing. Many have done 
especially well at baseball. One Penobscot 
brave, Sockalexis, was a few years ago found 
good enough for the big league, where he 
ranked with the best as a fleet out- 
fielder and heavy batsman. 

Although the state provides gen- 
erously for the Indians, few of them 
are content to lead lives of idleness. 
Some worthless fellows of course there 
are, but they are exceptions. One 
farmer, Francis Stanilaus, of the Pe- 
nobscot tribe, raised in 1909 over three 
thousand bushels of potatoes, besides 
good crops of oats and beans. The 
state encourages agriculture among 
them by paying a bounty on their 
crops. The Indians, of course, are 
not taxed; neither do they have the 
right of suffrage. 

Each tribe manages its internal 
affairs and elects its own governor— 
sometimes after as exciting a campaign 
as any the palefaces know. Each 
tribe is allowed to send a representa- 
tive when the legislature meets at 
Augusta. The two representatives are 
usually familiar figures at the state- 
house, but beyond drawing their pay 
and occasionally looking on from the 
gallery, they do not share in the law- 
making. 

Good schools are maintained by the 
state for both tribes. In 1909 about sixty 
young Penobscots and over eighty young 
Passamaquoddies attended school. 

In religion nearly all the Indians are 
tribes, but also with that of both the French | devout Roman Catholics, and the services in the 
and the English, you will frequently meet an | chapels are always well attended. 

individual whose features and figure show the | 
purest Indian characteristics. You cannot | 
doubt that he is kin to those who greta 
Verrazzano if he sailed up the Penobscot in | 
the sixteenth century in search of the fabled | | 

Norumbega, with its wonderful pillars of ery: s- | 
tal and silver; to Samoset, who gave the wel- | 
come of the New World to the amazed Pilgrim | justice of the peace, and the biting wit of a 
Fathers in the seventeenth century, and to | young lawyer, who attempted to defend a man 
those fated warriors who, in the eighteenth charged with stealing a horse. 
century, fell by the side of Father Rale round | The lawyer argued that the fact that the 
the cross at Norridgewock. | man had the horse was not proof positive that 

These surviving Indians are wards of the | he had stolen it. Justice Smith instantly over- 


State of Maine, which maintains them on two | "Tae tobe _ a 
reservations—one on Indian Island, in the | case identical with the one before the court. 
Penobseot River at Oldtown, the other at 


lawyer?” cried Justicn Smith. “I know the 
Pleasant Point and Peter Dana’s Point, on | lawyer?’’ cri ustice Smi *“*I know the 
the St. Croix River, near Eastport. The In- | guilt 7 ely he’s 
dians at Oldtown are known as the Penobscots, | . our honor,’? answered the lawyer, ‘‘I | 
and those on the St. Croix as the Passama- | know you have "decided the case. I read the | 
quoddy tribe. A resident agent represents the fool merely to show you what an old 
state in its dealings with each tribe. Although | = 

the two tribes are wholly distinct, they are so | ij amaaiie Ry meee = pee, 
rather as a matter .of tradition and for conve- | ot Blackstone was,’’ calmly. - es the law- 
nience of administration than on account of any | yer, while he resumed his seal 

difference of tribal origin, for such difference | 
as may exist is now forgotten, except by the | 
close student of Indian history. Occasionally | 
a member abandons one tribe and is adagted | 
into the other. 








GOVERNOR PETER NICOLA. 


& 


SHOWING UP BLACKSTONE. 

STORY of the early mining days in 
Colorado has to do with the self-suffi- 
ciency of Patrick Smith, a self-appointed 


® ¢ 


THE ADVANCE OF LUXURY. 

N selecting his spring stock, the hardware 

The two reservations, which are unique in | | merchant of a small town had made an inno- 
New England, are interesting places to visit. | Vation, and one morning his windows were 
The Indians now conform in their manner of | filled with enameled foot-pans. 
living largely to the ways of the whites. They| ‘What do you suppose those are for?’’ asked 
oceupy comfortable dwellings, and for the most | one feminine a = of —| —__ as they 
part lead lives of industry. The older men, | P@¥sed in front of display. 


‘‘Oh,’’ explained he oth - who had just 
however, cherish and pass on to their sons | returned po a visit to the city, ‘‘they’re 


and customs of their savage ancestors. Numer- | 
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Don’t Borrow 

| a ladder. You may not be able 
to borrow one when you need 
it, and then its owner may have 
neglected it, left it out in the 
weather, etc., till it isn’t safe 

to risk your life upon. 


BENSDORPS 


1.40) -0 ie 0) Cis & 0 | 


COCOA. 











- 30c. Own a Ladder. Be independ 
ent and safe ou never know 

I Y when you may need to repair a 

SUPERIOR IN QUALI per Fock cocnes wince of Sutter 
== ou need it for pruning trees and 

Not to be compared with many low-grade foot picking fruit, and there’s always 
cocoas on the market. danger of fire, when a ladder 

aod at the moment will save lives 

The Solubility and Strength of and property. Made of straight- 
yrained spruce, with rungs 

BENSDORP’S 1and-split and shaved from oak. 

Iron work hand-forged or best 


malleable iron. Extension ladders 
can be taken apart in half a min- 
ute and used separately. 
Single Ladder, 20c. per foot 
Extension Ladder, 30c. per foot 
A %-foot single ladder costs but ®5, 
or a 30-foot extension #9. Lower- 
priced ladders, too. We ship ladders 
anywhere Write for Price- List. 
Cc. W. H. MOULTON & CO., 
Factory, Somerville, Mass. 
Boston Office, 67 Merrimac St. 


Makes it the Cocoa of Economy 


Saving Your Cocoa 


Give our new oval package a trial. Yellow 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. importers, Boston 


wrapper 


ESTAB. 1839 








Abe OnaT Tic 


Self- Fi Wheat Flour. 














Finest combination of high-grade flour ever 
offered in ‘‘prepared"’ form—self-rising, ready 
for immediate use. Inexpensive, too—the 
5-Ib. bag does it—giving you all your money's 


worth of flour, not charging you 
for an expensive package 

For biscuits, cake, 
shortcake, dumplings, 
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The Only Substitute 










griddle-cakes, etc., it 
for Coffee. has noequal. Try it A 
Made by an original process of and prove it. 4 


You may have asked, 
and your grocer did not 


roasting and preparing wheat that 
produces a beverage that for rich- 


ness of color and delicacy of flavor have it. Try again. } ‘ 
rivals the finest coffee. Containing You'll feel repaid when “00 Cy 
as it does all the nutritive proper- you get it | FLUUR 

ties of the finest hard wheat, Old The Automatic Flour 


Company, 
78 Portland St., 
Boston, 


Grist Mill is not only itself 


Nutritious, Healthful and 
Easily Assimilated, 


but it aids digestion, stead- 

ies the nerves, and exercises 

a regulating influence over 

the entire system. Try it 

for a week and note its ben- 
eficial effect. 














Sold by grocers everywhere in 
1-1b. packages like this 


—never in bulk. 
| 20c. 


150 to 200 ee 
to the Pound . 

POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 

Boston, Mass. 





—=Outdoor Life— 


and Dignified Employment 





@ The Youth’s Companion has 
an opportunity for a few men or 
women of mature years, who 
have an appreciation of what The 
Companion is, for collecting and 
soliciting subscriptions in the ter- 
ritory near their homes. 








DON’T CRATE 
your fingers off. Use 


SLADE?’S wine 


NUTMEG 
in sifting-top tins. 


“A simple shake flavors the cake.” 
No trouble—no waste. 


@ The Youth’s Companion de- 
serves a larger circulation in many 
localities, and a good salary or 
liberal commission can be earned 
in the constant presentation of 
The Companion in a definite ter- 
ritory. These positions are open 
only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a per- 
manent engagement. Three refer- 
ences required. Only applications 
in writing will be considered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


— SHAKE 
SESS 
ESSN 


= 
356 


EARN THIS DOLL 


GIRLS AND MOTHERS—THIS GREAT BIG: BEAUTI- 
FUL SLEEPING DOLL IS 26 INCHES TALL. Her magnifi- 
cent head is of bisque. Her whole body is pink papier-mache. 
She has real hair, that curls naturally. You cannot buy thi 
doll in any retail store for less than $7. 


She is full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, 
hips and knees. Dressed in a pretty lace-trimmed and be- 
ribboned chemisette, silk stockings and silk slippers. Ne 
picture can do her justice. She has a beautiful face with 
open mouth and pearly teeth. Her eyelashes are real hair. 

EARN THIS BIG DOLL by taking only 35 orders for 
our choice perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 


MOTHER, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll 
your little girl has had in the past, she will shout for joy when you give her this one 
name and address and learn how easy it is to get this magnificent, 






































Send 
big, sleeping doll. 


AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 53 EXCHANGE STREET, LYNN, MASS. 


us your 








The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 

by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 

vields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 

barn, garden and lawn, etc.,also hot water—in con- 

nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
it’s a Great Fire Protection. 

We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 

LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 





many of the legends and traditions, the usages individual bath-tubs, of course.’ 
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TICKNEY & Poors 


SPICED 


YOUR, 
GROCERS 








Will have just the right send-off if you use Stickney 
& Poor’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning in the “ stuffing.” 


Stickney & Poor’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning — 
made from pure spices and sweet, selected herbs — 
has a pungency, flavor and aroma that make it 
worth your while to insist that your grocer send 
you Stickney & Poor’s. 











TRADE 
MARK, 


‘STANDARD. 
| UNDERWEAR 
t/ 


N 






TRUE to old-time New England 
standards of value in both ma- 
terials and workmanship. Awarded 
first prize (gold medal) at all great 
expositions of recent times. Manu- 
factured at Bennington, Vt., continu- 
ously since 1862. Has successfully 
met the tremendous 20th century trade 
competition, and is more popular to- 
day than ever. Why has Rockwood’s 
Underwear won such approval? Be- 
cause nothing equals wool as a protect- 
ive cover for the body, it’s Nature’s own 
provision for maintaining bodily warmth; 
and because Rockwood’s Underwear is 
made from best grades of pure wool and is 
so knit that while preserving bodily warmth, 
it affords proper ventilation and evaporation. 


The Vermont State Board of Health says: 

“Woolen clothing should always be worn next the 
body,”’ and doctors and medical journals every- 
where indorse this statement. Rockwood’'s Under- 
wear is clean, sanitary, and ready to wear 
when you get it; in this respect contrast the 
product of an underwear factory located in a 
city, with its dust and unsanitary surround- 
ings, with the product of a modern knitting 
pliant in the Vermont hills, where sunshine, 
pure air and spring water are abundant, and 
where the employees are of the old New Eng- 
land type of clean, healthy village people. If 
you value life and health, preserve both by 
properly clothing and protecting the body; 
begin by wearing Rockwood’s Wool Under- 
wear. Natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, 
camel’s hair, and fancy colors. 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 


Per garment, according to quality. 
The Rockwood label is in the neck and on 
the waistband, and the name “ Rockwood ” 
on every box. We do not sell direct, but if 






























SSHDARD 
KNIT — UNDERWEAR, 

























your dealer hasn’t Rockwood Underweur, 
write us, giving his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 
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Once Known— 


Never Forgotten 


Always kept to one perfect 
blend — never varying. It 
is never at the mercy of a 
‘*poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
scientifically tested before 
milling and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 


Other daily additional tests in 
baking by experts. 


£534 WL NVHE WILL 


The Best Bread you have ever Baked—or your money refunded. 
Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY . . New Ulm, Minnesota. 
Daily Capacity Five Thousand Barrels. 























GREENE’S 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP” TAR 


0} 08 24 ONE O18) O63 s KUSH 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 


YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


25° 50° *1.00 











